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GOVERNMENT DEMOBILIZATION 


U. S. Civil Service Commission is already sharpening axe 
for post-war personnel layoffs, known as "reductions in 
force." 

First to get axe will be employees holding temporary 
appointments of one year or less. 

Next to go will be war-service people who haven't com 
pleted trial periods. 

Then axe will hit war-service appointees (duration and 
six months) who have completed trial periods and employees 
under indefinite appointments who don't have civil service 
status. 

Permanent employees with civil service status can't be 
touched until all other competing people are let out. 

Within each of above groups, certain employees will go 
before others, depending upon military preference, efficiency 
ratings, and length of service. So: first to go in each 
group will be those without military preference who have 
"Fair" efficiency ratings. Next, those with military pref- 
erence who have "Fair" efficiency ratings. Then those with— 
out military preference who have ratings of "Good" or bet— 
ter. Finally, those with military preference who have ratings 
of "Good" or better. Order in which axe will fall on indi- 
vidual will depend on number of "reduction credits," which 
are figured out like this: 80 points for "Good" efficiency 
rating, 88 for "Very Good" rating, 96 for "Excellent" rat— 
ing, plus one credit for each full year of service with Fed— 
eral Government. No credits will be allowed for dependency, 
except when necessary to decide between individuals with same 
number of reduction credits. 

Extent of post-war layoffs: Nobody knows. But you can 
bet that substantially fewer Federal workers will be needed 
after war, regardless of post-war operations. This means, 
first, Federal pay—roll will be cut down to whatever level 
Congress sees fit. Second, after that Civil Service Commis-— 
sion will clear out enough persons to make room for those who 
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@ In this issue we invite you to 
consider post-war problems: ‘“The 
Gray Plan,’ ‘“‘When the Boys 
Come Marching Home,”’ ‘‘Who’ll 
Do the Work, Amateurs or Ex- 
perts?’’ But today's responsibili- 
ties are not slighted: ‘*Your Im- 
mediate Tasks,’’ ‘*Pre-Induction 
Training,’ ‘‘U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps,"’ ‘“The Manning Table." 


@ Does your community want to 
begin planning for concentrated 
effort to aid in the occupational 
adjustment of the millions even- 
tually to be demobilized from the 
services and industry? Watch for 
the November issue, which also 
has a Symposium, ‘‘Youth’s Share 
in the Manpower Pool."’ 
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* Our ears have been assailed 

much vague talk about our responsi- 
bility for helping veterans relocate 
themselves in occupations. This plan 
of Mr. Gray’s stands forth as a clear 
statement of procedures. It includes 
more than services to veterans; it 
includes the still larger group of 
persons to be demobilized from war 
industries. The plan is more than a 
blue-print. It is a description of 
the operations beginning in Con- 
necticut, Mr. Gray’s own state, whose 
citizens have implemented his stimu- 
lating ideas. His Connecticut Plan 
of Job Training has won for him a 
distinguished service citation from 

the American Legion. 


HEN PEACE comes the United States 

will find itself faced with the prob- 
lem of converting from a wartime to a 
civilian economy. This will involve the 
return to peaceful productive employment 
of from 10 to 11 million men now in the 
armed services, and the conversion to 
civilian production of a war manufactur- 
ing industry employing approximately 
10'/; million men. The transfer of 
soldiers to civilians, and war workers to 
peace workers will involve the handling 
of more than 20 million individuals. If 
this transfer is to be made with the mini- 
mum amount of dislocation to the indi- 
viduals themselves and to the economy as 
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a whole, it is essential that the machinery 
for the transfer be established immediately. 

The following estimate, in millions, 
showing the tremendous transition of man- 
power from peacetime activity to war and 
essential industries and to the Army and 
Navy, at the same time sets the broad out- 
line of our problem when this flow is 


reversed : 
U. S. Lasor Force 


Cin Millions) 
Estimated 
Dec. 1940 Dec. 1943 
Armed forces 8 10.7 
War manufactur- 
ing 
Essential non-war 
industry 5.8 8.0 
Agricultural 8.7 8.9 
Other industries 26.9 23.4 
Unemployed 7.1 1.0 
Total Labor 
Force and 
Armed Ser- 
vices $4.2 62.5 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Because with the coming of peace the 
flow of manpower is reversed, it is the 
basic concept of this Plan that the entire 
manpower machinery be also reversed. 
This implies as much planning, technical 
skill, expenditure of time, money, and 


; 
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patience in readjusting men to jobs as in 
placing men in military positions. 

When the soldier is demobilized his 
Army record will be forwarded to a local 
“Occupational Office." Here the soldier 
will be classified. If he has his own busi- 
ness or job waiting for him and has no oc- 
cupational problem, he will immediately 
be referred to the community to work. If 
no job awaits him, he will be referred to a 
section on Occupational Counseling. 

As a result of the facts at hand, through 
personal interviews, Army records, tests, 
etc., the registrant follows one of two 
general channels: he enters the Vestibule 
Center for a short training course or he 
embarks on an orientation course. If the 
registrant's problem is basically educa- 
tional, he will be directed toward educa- 
tional institutions or admitted to appren- 
tice training. 

Instead of creating a new agency to carry 
out this Plan it has been considered advis- 
able to utilize existing agencies. The 
core of it is the U. S. Employment Service 
or a comparable agency. If it be the Em- 
ployment Service, the Plan envisions a 
greatly strengthened Service, fully staffed 
with trained interviewers, technicians, 
and financed on a scale which the magni- 
tude of the problem demands, and divorced 
from politics. 

Because the Plan is national in scope, 
involving problems dealt with by such 
diverse agencies as the armed services, the 
U. S. Office of Education, labor organiza- 
tions, the Veterans Administration, as 
well as industrial and commercial organi- 
zations, federal aid and federal coordina- 
tion are necessary. It is felt, however, 
that the prime initiative and control of 
operating machinery should be vested in 
the states and local communities. It is 
voluntary, not compulsory for candidates 
who want help. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Plan proposes: (1) To provide 
for the orderly demobilization of the 10 
million persons in the Armed Forces in 


such order as will assure returning veter- 
ans an opportunity for employment; (2) 
to provide for occupational adjustment for 
those veterans who need it; (3) to meet in 
an orderly manner the exigencies of the 
conversion period so far as employment is 
concerned. 

To accomplish this, the Plan suggests 
the establishment of a single over-all 
coordinating agency such as the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, or a comparable Ser- 
vice. At the national level the Service 
would be responsible for coordinating the 
activities of all other governmental agen- 
cies concerned with various aspects of the 
national program. For example, voca- 
tional training would be the responsibility 
of the U. S. Office of Education; appren- 
tice training of the Apprentice Training 
Service; the discharge of workers from 
the Armed Forces, the Army and Navy; 
and vocational guidance, agencies offer- 
ing vocational counseling. 

At the state level an organizational 
structure similar to that at the national 
level should operate, with the Employ- 
ment Service under state control, financed 
by funds from the national government, 
serving as coordinating agency for the 
operation of the Plan within each state. 
All state agencies concerned with any 
phase of operations would participate. 
There should be no duplication of federal 
agencies conflicting with state agencies. 
State governments should supply funds in 
sufficient quantity to assure the importance 
of their position in the responsibility for 
successful administration of the Plan. 
Allowance is made for state variations in 
types of industry and employment. 

The community level is the most im- 
portant of all, since at this level the actual 
job of making the Plan effective is per- 
formed. Here the local office of the Em- 
ployment Service is the coordinating 
agency. Municipal governments, indi- 
vidual employers, and other public and 
private agencies should participate. 

After the responsibilities of the cooper- 
ating agencies have been allocated, advis- 
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ory committees should be formed at the 
various levels. These committees should 
consist of representatives of industry, 
labor, and the public. 

In order that the Employment Service 
can perform its functions at all levels, it 
should be established as an independent 
governmental agency, not subordinate to 
any other agency, not subject to the 
regulations of any other agency, since 
experience has shown that any attempt 
to combine or subordinate the operations 
of the Employment Service has resulted 
in weakening the effectiveness of that 
service. 


FuncTIons AND ORGANIZATIONS OF A Rg- 
SEARCH, REPORTS, AND PLANNING DzpaRT- 
MENT 


This Plan envisions a Research, Re- 
ports, and Planning Department as an 
integral part of its central organization. 
The functions will be: research which 
involves close and frequent analyses of the 
labor market, the labor pattern and pos- 
sible future developments and changing 
occupational opportunities; reporting 
which requires the establishment and 
maintenance of operating controls ade- 
quate for proper administration; and plan- 
ning which involves participation in ad- 
ministrative conferences on policy and 
programs. 

To perform these functions the Research, 
Reports, and Planning Department should 
be an integral part of each operating 
agency at each level rather than a separate 
agency. A two-way flow of facts, from 
local office level up and from the national 
level down, would enable local operating 
personnel to make decisions based on na- 
tional as well as local opportunities and 
would enable national policy-makers to 
alter programs as local conditions changed. 

It is to the local Employment Office 
that the returning soldier comes for classi- 
fication and it is here that the machinery 
begins to function for him as an individual 
to help him find his niche in the post-war 
world. 


Tue SERVICE 


The Employment Service in this Plan 
would have two objectives: 


1. Registration, evaluation, classifica- 
tion, and placement of all persons 

ualified to undertake jobs. 

2. By a system of coordination and 
liaison with other agencies, to act 
as a Clearing house or coordinator in 
obtaining information forecasting 
employment trends, making recom- 
mendations for training, and ar- 
ranging for the use of flow changes 
to accomplish the over-all objec- 
tives outlined herein. 


At the local office level the Employ- 
ment Service would handle two classes of 
applicants: 

1. Returning service men and women. 

2. All others, including persons un- 

employed because of cancellation of 
contracts, technology, the transfer 
of persons engaged in war con- 
tracts to commercial work, etc. 


At the local office the Employment 
Service should receive from the Army, 
with each person released from the 
Armed Forces, a complete case history or 
duplicate of the service record, a copy of 
any prognosis made by expert interview- 
ers at the point of demobilization, a copy 
of the soldier's qualification Card, the 
original of which is addressed t6 the Selec- 
tive Service Reemployment Committee, 
showing the man’s last employer, a copy 
of registration card taken by the Employ- 
ment Service local office at the point of 
demobilization, a copy of results of all ap- 
titude and interest tests given at the 
point of demobilization, and a statement 
from the Screening Board at the point of 
demobilization as to the desires of the 
individual concerned. 

Upon evaluating this material the Em- 
ployment Service would decide: 


1. Whether or not the individual 
should be placed in employment. 

2. What training is available to bring 
this person up to a placement 
standard. 
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3. Make the necessary recommenda- 

tions to the training authority. 

At the local and at the state level the 
Employment Service should operate one 
or more of the following units: (1) 
Research, reports, and planning unit. 
(2) Occupational Adjustment Division. 
(3) Veterans Placement Service. (4) A re- 
lated service section to coordinate activi- 
ties with social agencies and private insti- 
tutions. 

In addition to the liaison work in co- 
ordination at the local level, certain defi- 
nite functions would be assigned to the 
agencies, such as Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion—statistics regarding business trends, 
job opportunities and assistance in place- 
ment; Fraternal, Labor, and Civic Organiza- 
tions—for obtaining information and for 
developing job opportunities. 

There would be a wide line of demarca- 
tion between federal agencies or local 
agencies engaged in the coordination pro- 
gram. For example, all recommendations 
as to training should be made by the 
Employment Service. Provision for train- 
ing facilities should be made by the State 
Board of Education or its local groups. 
Rehabilitation should be the responsibility 
of Occupational Rehabilitation experts. 
In each case after training or rehabilita- 
tion is accomplished, the applicant would 
be returned to the Employment Service for 
placement. 

At the state level there would be a 
committee selected from the faculties of 
institutions of higher education to deter- 
mine the feasibility of students pursuing 
secondary or higher education, instead of 
immediate occupational training. 

The term “‘occupational counseling"’ as 
used in describing this Plan means helping 
the individual make a more or less sys- 
tematic and objective inventory of his 
assets, liabilities, interests, needs, and 
preferences in relation to work, and help- 
ing him to choose and follow a course of 
action that will lead to a satisfactory oc- 
cupational adjustment. The Occupational 
Counseling function is identified in this 
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Plan with the local employment center 
rather than with any educational, psy- 
chiatric, rehabilitation, or other special 
agency. To these agencies the occupa- 
tional counselor will refer all serious ad- 
justment cases. 

The occupational counselor will work 
in close relation to the occupational train- 
ing system described later, and in larger 
localities will collaborate with the educa- 
tional counselors identified with the 
““vestibule’’ training system. 

Individuals will be referred by staff 
members of the Employment Service to the 
Occupational Counseling Division only if 
they represent problems of classification or 
placement and only if the individual wants 
counsel. All persons seeking occupa- 
tional training will clear through the 
Occupational Counseling Division unless 
special arrangements have been made. 


VEsTIBULE CENTER AND TRAINING 


Occupational Counseling and the Vesti- 
bule Center are the nerve centers of this 
Plan. Here is a chance, if properly 
worked out, to give real meaning to the 
expression ‘“‘equality of opportunity.” 
Here is the biggest chance educators have 
had in generations. The men and women 
to be demobilized will fall into these 
classifications: 

I. Those occupationally adjusted. 

II. Those not occupationally adjusted. 

A. Whose education was inter- 
rupted by induction. 
B. Who had not yet begun occu- 
training. 
C. Who will require redirection of 
occupational adjustment. 
1. By reason of mental handi- 


cap. 
2. By reason of physical han- 
dicap. 
D. Who are relatively non-ad- 
justable. 

Those responsible for the educational 
and training program need be concerned 
only with group II, sections A, B, C. 
The Employment Service will place those 
in I. 
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For those who are not occupationally 
adjusted, it will be necessary to plan for 
the widest possible educational and train- 
ing facilities which may be supplemented 
by other establishments, especially of an 
exploratory nature. To assist in this 
exploration the Vestibule Center has been 
suggested which should be based on all 
the available economic and occupational 
information gathered by competent prog- 
nosticating agencies. It should include 
definite information concerning the occu- 
pational opportunities of the world, the 
nation, the region, and the community. 
There should be set up a broad explora- 
tory program. Recent trends in industrial 
arts education point the way in this mat- 
ter. A section of the Vestibule Center 
should enable those whose education and 
training had been interrupted by induction 
to review their work intensively before 
proceeding to further study. All levels 
must be served: secondary school, trade, 
technical, and vocational schools, col- 
leges, graduate and professional schools. 

In the Vestibule Center the individual 
should be guided in his choice not only 
of a general field of endeavor but also of a 
special branch of that field. In cases re- 
quiring no pre-employment training, the 
Employment Office would operate to 
place the person immediately. 

For most of those whose education or 
training was interrupted by induction, 
the problem is not complicated. The 
Vestibule Center should be utilized when 
necessary to bring the student up to the 
level of his pre-induction period, whence he 
should proceed to the school of his choice. 

Those whose occupational education 
had not begun, fall into more than one 
class. Those who had not at the time of 
induction made a choice of occupational 
field must be guided into the Vestibule 
Center where they will be further ex- 
amined, interviewed, and tested to assist 
them in making a choice. After a choice 
is made and approved by the authorities, 
the individual should enroll with an ap- 
propriate training institution. For those 


successfully employed before the war who 
have decided as a result of war service to 
enter a different occupation, the train- 
ing is a problem for one of the established 
agencies. The Vestibule Center recom- 
mends the service of rehabilitation agen- 
cies for those who will require a redirec- 
tion of occupational training because of 
physical, mental, or social handicaps, 
whether service connected or not. 

Existing educational and training facili- 
ties will undoubtedly be prepared to make 
adjustments of any reasonable nature to 
facilitate the work of converting to peace- 
time pursuits. Elaborate plans are under 
way to institute long contemplated re- 
organizations of admission requirements, 
courses of study, and standards of per- 
formance. 

The colleges can perform a dual role in 
this program. One phase would involve 
refresher and work of a similar nature for 
those who would go on to graduate school. 
The other and larger would involve con- 
ventional undergraduate work together 
with the augmented and varied programs 
now being planned. 

Admission to the colleges should pro- 
ceed, as in the case of the graduate schools, 
in the usual manner. After the war, as a 
result of revisions, admission require- 
ments will probably be relaxed in terms of 
the newer programs. 

In the general field of the secondary 
school lies the great mass of the post-war 
educational problems. Here, particularly, 
trained and experienced counselors will be 
needed. For those who wish to reenter 
high school to engage in the conven- 
tional or a new college preparatory pro- 
gram, the problem is not complicated. 

Probably best qualified to train youth 
in the trades is the present organization 
of state departments of vocational train- 
ing. Expansion of present inadequate 
facilities is feasible with a profitable use 
of the plant facilities set up by the Defense 
Plant Corporation for war production. 
Broader training problems will be needed 
because development of new industries 
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and new products as a result of war produc- 
tion will create a demand for workers in 
fields where little or no training has been 
offered. With this youth group it may be 
advisable to revert to the program of in- 
dentured apprentices, a plan that has fallen 
into recent disuse. 

For a great number of youth and adults 
it will be necessary to establish a different 
program. Trade schools offering training 
of 4,000 hours or so and apprenticeships of 
8,000 hours will not supply the demand 
for the millions of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers required. To meet this 
need it will be necessary to establish facili- 
ties for short, intensive but adequate tech- 
nical training. 

The huge industrial expansion of World 
War II has created excellent intensive 
training plans. From the experience of 
these agencies should be drawn the plans 
for training post-war workers. Much 
can also be learned from the Armed Forces. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


No all-embracing study has yet been 
made to show the number of skilled crafts- 
men employed, the age groupings of these 
workers, and the replacement and ex- 
pansion requirements for specific crafts in 
the post-war period. 

However, we know that thousands of 
skilled workers over 65 are working as 
tool-makers, die-makers, machinists, etc. 
We know that the acute shortage of this 
type of worker predated the war. In 
spite of the active promotional campaign 
of the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship, we failed to plan adequately for 
manpower skills. There were not enough 
trade schools to turn out the complement 
of skilled workers needed by industry. 

The Apprenticeship Program showed 
some progress in the 1939-1941 period, but 
apprentices have been absorbed into the 
armed services in large numbers. Of the 
estimated 165,000 apprentices in training 
in the early part of 1943, substantially 
more than 50 per cent have been inducted 
into the armed services up to the 


present time. Moreover, the source of 
trainees has been narrowed so that the 
training of skilled workers in industry 
has been sharply curtailed while the rate of 
manpower loss in this category has in- 
creased because of the effect of long hours 
and wartime strains on the over-age group. 

When we consider that the high mark of 
apprentices in this country was only 165,- 
ooo, while Germany with a much smaller 
population had more than 800,000 ap- 
prentices at the outset of the war, it is 
evident that this type of training has been 
neglected. 

Apprenticeship training should be 
brought to the community level and State 
Apprenticeship Councils should promote 
Community Councils, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of local manufactures, local 
unions, the local office of the Employment 
Service, school authorities, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Apprenticeship Training 
Service. 

We face an acute shortage of highly 
skilled labor during the next few years. 
The exercise of foresight against the pos- 
sibility of a long war requires that a broad 
training program be started now to meet 
military needs and to provide manpower 
skills essential to a speedy conversion to 
peacetime production. This is insurance 
against a time lag in the conversion to 
civilian production which may have far 
reaching and dangerously harmful effects 
upon our economic, social, and political 
institutions. Therefore, apprenticeship, 
the tested, economical, and practical 
method for developing the essential skills, 
is a present as well as a future ‘‘must."’ 

Many young men who are being mus- 
tered out of the Armed Forces with service 
disabilities which would not incapacitate 
them for work in the skilled trades pro- 
vide an excellent source of apprentices 
which meets the essential draft free qualifi- 
cation. By starting this program now the 
pattern can be set for opening up this type 
of training on the broadest possible basis 
when the time for demobilization of our 
forces arrives. 
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To set up the program, use existing 
federal and state agencies. Effective co- 
operation should be established among 
veterans agencies, Labor organizations, 
the Employment Service, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the Apprenticeship 
Training Service on the national level. 
The apprentice agreement setting forth in 
detail what the training program shall 
consist of should be required and, wher- 
ever possible, joint management-labor 
supervision of the program should be en- 
couraged. 

Since already established State Appren- 
ticeship Councils have formulated basic 
standards for apprentice training in con- 
formance with Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship standards and have in their 
membership representatives of labor, man- 
agement, and public agencies such as the 
Employment Service and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, decentralization can be 
readily accomplished. 

Plans can be undertaken in all these 
communities for an evaluation of the 
absorptive capacity of local industries for 
apprentices and the procedures established 
for an orderly flow of returned soldiers into 
trade training. 

It will thus be possible to place a vast 
number of apprentices, who if properly 
apportioned among the trades would cause 
no disruption to wage standards; stand- 
ards of performance and quality of work 
would be improved; and the reestablishing 
of the returned soldier in the peacetime 
community on a basis commensurate with 
his contribution to the nation’s safety 
would be accomplished effectively. 

To expedite this absorption in the post- 
war period, industry should be encouraged 
to set up in-plant schools which would 
provide work and instruction under close 
supervision for the first year of apprentice- 
ship. Training should be completed on 
the job beside specially trained journey 
men. Occupational training will stimu- 


late personal initiative and resourcefulness 
from which might well flow new enter- 
prises and the expansion of old ones. 


In order to work, this Plan must be 
operated by skilled technicians, without 
the introduction of politics into its ad- 
ministration. On the caliber of personnel, 
their ability, their vision, will rest its suc- 
cess or failure. It can be a buffer against 
the “‘isms,’’ the discontents, and crime 
waves that will inevitably occur if our 
soldiers return as they did in the last war, 
and are given apples to sell. It will act 
as a cushion in the market absorption of 
manpower at a time when industry will be 
converting to peacetime production. 


The first trickle of disabled veterans is 
already returning to the community. This 
trickle will become a mighty torrent that 
must be canalized into constructive work 
or it will sweep before it some of the 
things we now consider indestructible. 


Recently an honorably discharged sol- 
dier came to my factory looking for work. 
Injured in a military airplane crash, he 
was demobilized and placed in 4F. In 
the interview I sensed an underlying re- 
sentment and I asked him about it. He 
blurted out, ‘I've just been over to the X 
factory and they were going to hire me 
until they heard I had a slight heart condi- 
tion. The Employment Manager said, 
‘If you're not good enough for the Army, 
we can’t use you.’"’ Although this 
does not reflect the attitude of management 
in general today, it does indicate what can 
happen in the absence of a definite plan. 


It is to avoid the million-fold duplica- 
tion of this injustice, this callousness, this 
stupidity, that this Plan is offered in all 
humility for consideration. The test in 
the post-war period is not going to be 
whether they are “‘good enough"’ for us, 
but whether we are good enough for them. 
We can demonstrate that we are good 
enough by the speedy setting up of a ma- 
chinery outlined in this report. 

American boys who are fighting all over 
the globe love their country as never be- 
fore. We must justify this love by making 
their return to their country a reception, 
not a rebuff. 
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When the Boys Come Marching Home 


MAX F. BAER 


Director, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


@ What happens to the veteran when 
he is mustered out? What government 
agencies will concern themselves with 
his return to civilian life? Plans for 
demobilization, reemployment, and 
vocational rehabilitation are de- 
scribed in this article, which should 
be read in connection with the Gray 
Plan presented in this issue. 


ECENT MILITARY successes have re- 
sulted in a great intensification of 
interest in the demobilization of American 
soldiers and sailors and their reestablish- 
ment into civilian life. Government of- 
ficials are now disclosing not only perti- 
nent plans that have been quietly formu- 
lated but also programs that have been in 
actual operation for many months. The 
public has not known that the equiva- 
lent of three to four divisions of Ameri- 
can troops has been demobilized monthly 
for some time. Approximately 500,000 
had been returned to civilian life by the 
end of 1942; the figure is expected to jump 
to about 1,100,000 by the end of 1943; 
it may be well over 2,000,000 by the end of 
1944, unless cessation of hostilities before 
or at that time results in general demobili- 
zation. 

The vast majority of those discharged to 
date were over age or considered physically 
or mentally unfit for further military ser- 
vice. About 30 per cent of the total num- 
ber of dischargees were placed in the last- 
named category. 

Based on the assumption that the war 
will last until the end of 1944, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates that within 
two years thereafter some 8,000,000 men 
will have been demobilized from the 
Armed Forces, leaving some 2,500,000 in 


military service. The first official docu- 
ment pertaining to general military de- 
mobilization is the report of the Confer- 
ence on Post-War Readjustment of Civil- 
ian and Military Personnel. Although 
the recommendations of the Conference 
must pass the hurdle of Congressional 
approval, they do reflect the joint think- 
ing of representatives of various govern- 
ment agencies. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


Following is a summary of the recom- 
mendations on military demobilization: 


The military needs of the nation at the 
end of the war should be the prime fac- 
tor in determining the extent and rate of 
demobilization. Demobilization should 
be speedy, but orderly and controlled. 
The process should be carried out so as to 
avoid concentrations of ex-service men dis- 
proportionate to the size of communities 
or their capacity to provide employment. 

The order of precedence in demobiliza- 
tion should be: (1) those married with 
dependents; (2) those married without 
dependents; (3) those unmarried with 
dependents; (4) those unmarried without 
dependents. Priority in demobilization 
should also be given those whose service 
has been especially arduous in length or 
character, those in the position to organize 
and initiate enterprises leading to em- 
ployment, those trained and qualified in 
occupations in which shortages may occur. 

Men in service who have begun training 
courses should be permitted to complete 
them before being mustered out of the 
Armed Forces. Those who want to con- 
tinue in military service should be allowed 


1 Demobilization and Readjustment. Report of the 
Conference on Post-War Readjustment of Civilian 
and Military Personnel. National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Washington, D. C., June, 1943. 106 pp. 
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todo so. Certain officers and men may be 
required to continue in service for limited 

iods to permit replacements to take place 
smoothly. Those who want to leave the 
services in foreign areas should be permitted 
todoso. Men desiring to be mustered out 
in foreign areas to perform services for the 
Federal Government or for educational 
institutions should be permitted to do so 
without sacrificing their privilege of re- 
patriation upon the termination of such 
special services. Those in service who are 
qualified and desire to serve abroad should 
replace troops in foreign service, so that the 
latter may be demobilized. 

Men who have been in service at least 
three months and are judged eligible for 
honorable discharge should be granted 
“leave’’ or ‘‘furlough’’ for a period of three 
months. During this period they should 
receive separation pay, including full base 

ay (not exceeding $100 od month) and 

fall family allowances. being placed 
on ‘‘leave’’ or ‘‘furlough,"’ they should be 
granted transportation to their residence 
at the time of enlistment or induction, or 
their place of enlistment or induction, 
or they may elect to receive the equivalent 
in transportation to either of these places. 
During this three-month period men 
should be encouraged to seek and permit- 
ted to accept employment, although this 
should not affect their rights to separation 
pay. Discharge should follow at the 
end of the period unless the person is ac- 
cepted for reenlistment for active duty. 

At the expiration of the three-month 
“leave’’ or ‘‘furlough’’ period when men 
receive their discharge, they should be- 
come eligible for veterans’ unemployment 
benefits. These should be paid at a uni- 
form rate at any time that they are un- 
employed within the next twelve months, 
but the total of such payments should not 
exceed the equivalent of full benefit pay- 
ments for at least 26 weeks. 

An act should be passed to safeguard the 
insurance protection of veterans under the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance meg 
so that their rights upon demobilization, 


in those cases where veterans’ benefits are 
not payable, would be no less than they 
were at the time of induction or than they 
would have been had they continued in 
covered employment. 


REsTORATION TO FoRMER Joss 

Returning service men fall into four main 
categories: (1) Those who want to go 
back to their old jobs; (2) those who want 
new jobs; (3) those who want education 
or training leading to better opportunities, 
or physical rehabilitation and training; 
and (4) those who cannot work and re- 
quire hospitalization or institutional care. 

The Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 provides that any person who, 
upon entering the Armed Forces, leaves a 
position with a private employer shall be 
restored to such position or to one of like 
seniority, status, and pay, following his 
discharge from military service, unless the 
employer's circumstances have so changed 
as to make it impossible or unreasonable. 
The same protection is accorded those 
leaving the employ of the Federal Govern- 
ment and there is a recommendation to 
that effect to the state and local govern- 
ments. Returning service men, however, 
must make application for reemployment 
within 40 days after their discharge and 
they must be still qualified to perform the 
duties of the former position. 

Approximately half of the men dis- 
charged to date have requested reinstate- 
ment in their old jobs. Most of the others 
have expressed preferences for better posi- 
tions in the same occupational fields. 
Employers have generally been coopera- 
tive in restoring veterans to their former 
positions; legal action has been taken so 
far in only a single case. More dif- 
ficulties, however, are expected after the 
war, when service men will be coming 
home in greater numbers and when de- 
mands for labor will slacken. There are 
believed to be several loopholes in the law 
and there will probably be considerable 
agitation for amendments. Selective Ser- 
vice has ruled that if the former job is no 
longer in existence, the employer shall be 
obligated to offer to the veteran another 
available job for which he is qualified. 
Labor unions are expected to resist any 
such effort to interfere with the seniority 
rights of their regular workers. 
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The Selective Service System through its 
Reemployment Division has been charged 
by law with the responsibility of safe- 
guarding the reemployment rights of 
veterans. Prior to his discharge, each 
man receives a letter from Selective Service, 
informing him of his reemployment rights 
and of the steps he must take to regain his 
former job. Reemployment Committee- 
men, attached to each of the 6,450 local 
Selective Service boards, serve as personal 
representatives of veterans until such time 
as they are satisfactorily reestablished in 
civilian life. The Reemployment Com- 
mitteemen, like the draft board members, 
are influential citizens in their communi- 
ties. Although they use the same mail- 
ing addresses as the corresponding draft 
boards, they are not subordinated to the 
latter. They receive their instructions 
from the reemployment units of the State 
Selective Service Headquarters and from 
the Reemployment Division of the Na- 
tional Selective Service Headquarters. It 
is not technically correct to speak of Selec- 
tive Service as being ‘‘reversed.’’ The ma- 
chinery of reemployment parallels that of 
the draft boards, both operating simul- 
taneously and independently. 

It is expected that there will eventu- 
ally be one Reemployment Committeeman 
for each 20 or 30 veterans. They will 
serve primarily as liaison between veterans 
and the various agencies concerned with 
their rehabilitation and reemployment. 
There are some who believe that volunteers 
cannot serve effectively in this capacity, 
especially after the war when there will 
not be the same impetus to service as that 
which has actuated draft board members. 
Selective Service, on the other hand, 
points to personnel shortages and to the 
personnel turnover and lowered standards 
of other agencies. 

In order that the resources of communi- 
ties can be mobilized in support of the Re- 
employment Committeemen, the United 
States Employment Service offices, and 
other government agencies concerned with 
the reemployment of veterans, Selective 


Service has organized a National Clearing 
House Committee, made up of one repre- 
sentative each from various civic, national 
organizations, including labor unions and 
veterans’ organizations. State Clearing 
House Committees, representative of vari- 
ous state organizations, are being formed. 
Finally, there will be Local Clearing House 
Committees in the larger cities and towns. 
These will consist of representatives of 
the national groups which are functioning 
in the various local communities. 

Cases that cannot be handled effectively 
by Reemployment Committeemen or by 
USES offices will be referred to the Clearing 
House Committees. For example, there 
may be the case of John Smith, an em- 
ployer in a certain community, who refuses 
to reinstate a veteran to his former job. 
Before resorting to legal action, Selective 
Service may refer the case to the local 
Clearing House Committee, which has as- 
certained that Smith is an active member of 
the X civic organization. James Jackson, 
who represents the X organization on the 
Clearing House Committee, is asked to 
discuss the matter with Smith. Every- 
thing is satisfactorily adjusted. 


PLACEMENT IN New Joss 


Veterans who were not employed at 
the time of their induction into military 
service or who, upon their return to civil 
life, do not wish to or are unable to return 
to their former positions are being regis- 
tered for placement at local United States 
Employment Service offices. Primary re- 
sponsibility for this program is vested in 
the Veterans’ Employment Service Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Placement of the 
War Manpower Commission. The Veter- 
ans’ Employment Service has functioned 
as an integral part of local USES offices 
since 1933, when the Wagner-Peyser Act 
set it up as a specialized service to veterans. 
Veterans’ Employment Representatives are 
stationed in each State War Manpower 
office and in the larger USES offices. They 
supervise and coordinate the program and 
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give individual attention to veterans with 
special employment problems. 

A special service is rendered disabled 
veterans prior to their discharge from 
Army and Navy hospitals. Twice a week 


| arepresentative of a local USES office visits 


an adjacent hospital. The Red Cross, 
which coordinates all services offered to 
veterans by various agencies at the hos- 
pital, acts as liaison between the com- 
manding officer and the USES representa- 
tive. 

The veteran is informed of his reem- 
ployment rights under the law. If he de- 
sires to waive his right to his former 
civilian job and to avail himself of the as- 
sistance of the USES in securing a new job, 
he is registered for placement. The USES 
representative records his pre-service and 
in-service training and experience, such 
disabilities as may affect his employment, 
and other facts bearing on his employ- 
ability. For this purpose there is used a 
salmon-colored card, which stands slightly 
higher than the regular white cards in 
USES files. This enables USES personnel 
to recognize readily the job application of 
the veteran, who is given preference in 
placements. 

If the veteran wants to go back to his 
home community, his registration card is 
forwarded through the office of the Veter- 
ans’ Employment Representative of the 
veteran's state to the USES office in the 
home community. The local office calls 
the veteran in for an interview. At pres- 
ent he is either placed in a war job or re- 
ferred to a training course leading to a war 
job. Military dischargees have not only 
helped to relieve war manpower shortages 
on the home front, but their very presence 
among war workers has helped to build 
morale and to discourage absenteeism. 

The program for the placement of men 
discharged from Naval hospitals has been 
operating for several months. For this 
purpose the Division of Occupational An- 
alysis and Manning Tables of the War 
Manpower Commission has prepared a 
publication entitled Special Aids for Placing 


Navy Personnel in Civilian Jobs. This ma- 
terial indicates the jobs in the Navy and 
their related civilian occupations. In each 
case there is a notation of the additional 
training required to enable the dischargee 
to perform satisfactorily in the civilian 
job. In order to accommodate the needs 
of disabled veterans, there is indication of 
the physical activities and working condi- 
tions in each civilian job, rated great, 
moderate, and little. Similar aids will be 
available for placement of Army and 
Marine Corps dischargees. 

The local USES office also advises the 
veteran of the opportunities available in 
the Civil Service, referring him to his 
Civil Service District office for further in- 
formation. Civil Service representatives 
are stationed in the USES offices in larger 
cities in order to facilitate the placement 
of veterans in Civil Service positions. 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission has re- 
cently established a special section to aid 
veterans in obtaining Government em- 
ployment. By law veterans are given 
preference to Civil Service jobs. 

The WAVES (Navy), SPARS (Coast 
Guard), and the U. S. Marine Corps 
Women's Reserve are classified as veterans 
with the same reemployment and place- 
ment preference rights as service men. 
Now that the WACS have become an 
integral part of the Army, those that have 
reenlisted will enjoy the same rights. 


VocaTIONAL TRAINING 


The Veterans Administration was given 
jurisdiction over the rehabilitation and 
training of veterans with service-connected 
disabilities, in legislation passed by Con- 
gress on March 24, 1943. In order to 
benefit from the Act a veteran must (1) 
have been in active military or naval ser- 
vice any time after December 6, 1941, 
and during the present war; (2) be honor- 
ably discharged; (3.) have a service-con- 
nected pensionable disability (incurred or 
aggravated in service and to a degree of at 
least 10 per cent); (4) have a vocational 
handicap due to such disability; (5) have 
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need for vocational rehabilitation to over- 
come such handicap. 

The disabled veteran's first step is to 
make application for a pension rating. 
The adjudication division in each re- 
gional field office and the claims division 
in the central office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are vested with authority to 
determine whether a vocational handicap 
exists and award pension payable during 
the period of vocational rehabilitation. 
A vocational handicap will be determined 
to exist when it is found that the dis- 
ability will materially interfere with ob- 
taining and following employment com- 
parable with that for which the veteran 
is qualified by education, training, and 
experience. In that event the veteran 
will be advised that he has a vocational 
handicap and he will be asked to fill in an 
Application for Vocational Rehabilitation, 
which must be returned to the regional or 
central office. 

When the form is received, it is for- 
warded to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the appropriate regional office, 
which determines the need for vocational 
rehabilitation to overcome the handicap. 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
includes Vocational Advisement and Training 
subdivisions. If it is concluded that there 
is a need for vocational rehabilitation, a 
vocational adviser counsels the veteran 
with reference to future employment, 
using the interview, tests, records, and 
other techniques and tools familiar to vo- 
cational counselors. A ¢raining officer then 
helps him plan a suitable training pro- 

am. In the larger regional offices there 
will be officers specializing in professional, 
commercial, trade and industrial, and agri- 
cultural training, as well as training for 
the blind. 

No training is authorized for an occupa- 
tional field which is overcrowded or non- 
existent in the community in which the 
veteran desires to reside after training. 
Training for the proposed employment ob- 
jective must not require more than four 
years for completion. In order to be 


OCCUPATIONS 


eligible for vocational rehabilitation under 
this program, a veteran must begin his 
training within six years after his dis. 
charge from military service. 

The monthly rate of pension payable 
while the disabled veteran is pursuing a 
course of vocational rehabilitation is as 
follows: 


If he has neither wife nor child, 
$80.00. 
2. If he has a wife, but no child, 


3. he has a wife and one child, 
$95.00, and $5.00 for each addi- 
tional child. 

4. If he has no wife and one child, 
$90.00, and $5.00 for each addi- 
tional child. 

5. If he has a mother or father, either 
or both dependent on him for sup 
port, then, in addition to the above 
amounts, $10.00 for each parent so 
dependent. 


I. 


If a veteran suffers from other than a 
service-connected disability, he is referred 
to the rehabilitation facilities of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Training ap 
propriate to his interests and aptitudes 
will be given him at government expense. 

There is as yet no special legislation providin, 
for the education and training of returnin, 
service men who are not disabled. Our only 
guide to future developments in this regard 
is the report of the Conference on Post-War 
Readjustment of Civilian and Military 

-Personnel, referred to above. The Con- 
ference has recommended two major educa- 
tional programs as part of the demobiliza- 
tion process: (1) a general plan, calling 
for a maximum of one year of education 
and training, designed to meet the needs 
of the great majority of veterans, and (2)a 
supplementary plan designed to meet the 
needs of those who had entered upon aa 
extended educational program which was 
interrupted by military service and those 
of other ex-service men who demonstratt 
special aptitudes and abilities. 

Training under the general plan would 
be open to all who are honorably dis 
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charged from military service. They 
would be able to enter upon such a pro- 
gram at any time during the three-month 
“leave’’ or ‘“‘furlough’’ period, or the 
following 12 months during which men 
are eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion. If they begin their training or edu- 
cation during the three-month period, it 
would not affect their rights to separation 
pay. However, they would receive no 
unemployment compensation during such 
training or education. They would get 
free tuition and reasonable but mod- 
est allowances for maintenance. 

Under the general plan veterans would 
be eligible for general, vocational, or 
professional education and training for a 
maximum of one year, beginning at what- 
ever level is suitable for the individual. 
They would not be eligible for education 
and training leading toward occupations 
in which the supply of trained personnel 
is sufficient to meet anticipated demands. 


SuPPLEMENTARY PRoGRAM 


The supplementary educational program 
would be open to honorably discharged 
men who have served in the Armed Forces 
for at least go days. Scholarships, in- 
cluding reasonable maintenance allow- 
ances, would be awarded on a competitive 
basis. The scholarship system would be 
administered in such a way as to encour- 
age men to prepare themselves for occupa- 
tions in which there are likely to be short- 
ages of trained personnel and to discourage 
education and training for fields in which 
there is anticipated an oversupply of 

trained persons. Any course of supple- 
‘mentary education and training for an 
.individual would be limited to a four-year 
»period, including time spent under the 
“general plan. All courses would have to 


be completed within six years following 
the end of the present war. 

Although the present programs of educa- 
tion and training offered by the Armed 
Forces are designed primarily to develop 
skills and knowledge useful in military 
service, much that is learned will be of 


value to service men in their civilian pur- 
suits. The Armed Forces Institute offers 
correspondence courses to men and women 
in uniform. One part of the program con- 
sists of 64 courses, mostly at the high 
school level, offered directly by the Insti- 
tute, with an enrollment fee of two dollars 
a course. The other part of the program 
includes about 700 courses at both high 
school and college level offered by the 
extension divisions of 79 American col- 
leges and universities through the Insti- 
tute. The Institute pays half the cost 
of such courses up to $20.00, the soldier or 
sailor paying the rest. 

The Armed Forces Institute will ad- 
minister batteries of tests to men and wo- 
men prior to their discharge. The test 
results will help schools and colleges de- 
cide the level at which students can pick 
up their studies following their release 
from military service. The Armed Forces 
Institute will provide schools with ‘‘com- 
petence profiles’’ of service men and wo- 
men, including full military and previous 
educational record and test scores. 


AWARDING CREDITS 


Having this information, schools and 
colleges will determine what credits 
should be allowed for educational experi- 
ences gained during military service. 
Among the experiences to be~considered 
in awarding credits will be the correspond- 
ence courses, basic military training, train- 
ing in specialist schools operated by the 
Army and Navy, and in civilian schools 
and colleges which are being utilized 
under contract to the Armed Forces. 
Also to be considered for school credit are 
the educational activities which are avail- 
able to service men and women during 
their free time: dramatics, films, foreign 
language instruction, discussion groups, 
lectures, traveling exhibits, libraries, etc. 
These experiences may constitute the 
equivalent of some of the courses that 
would have been taken by these men and 


2 See “‘The U.S. Armed Forces Institute,’’ Occupa- 
tions, XXI, March, 1943, p. 515. 
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women had they remained in school or 
college. 

There will be demobilization tests of 
general educational development on the 
high school level in each of five major 
fields: correctness and effectiveness of 
expression, ability to interpret reading 
materials in social studies, in natural 
sciences, in literature, and general ability 
in mathematics. A similar though more 
difficult battery has been prepared for the 
college level. There will also be special 
proficiency tests to assess educational ex- 
perience along technical and vocational 
lines. 

Transcripts of the soldier's and sailor's 
in-service record of training and achieve- 
ments will be sent not only to educational 
institutions, but, at his request, to em- 
ployers and employment services. Voca- 
tional advisers and training officers of the 
Veterans Administration receive such rec- 
ords automatically. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


Thus far there has been comparatively 
little planning with respect to guidance of 
returning service men and women. Dur- 
ing the latter years of the depression there 
was a trend on the part of USES offices to 
establish junior counseling services as 
adjuncts to placement services. These, 
however, were abandoned under the pres- 
sure of war work. The primary objec- 
tive of the War Manpower Commission 
has been to place military dischargees in 
jobs useful to the war effort. 

As indicated above, the Vocational Ad- 
visement Division of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is now establishing what may 
become an adequate and effective counsel- 
ing service to veterans with service-con- 


nected disabilities. The testing and rec- 
ords program of the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute should be of value to agencies charged 
with the responsibility of counseling all 
categories of veterans. Research now 
being undertaken by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the War Manpower Conm- 
mission will provide much of the occupa- 
tional information required for the voca- 
tional guidance of war veterans. 

The Conference on Post-War Readjust- 
ment of Civilian and Military Personnel 
has made this recommendation concern- 
ing guidance of veterans: ‘‘At the ports 
of debarkation that are also demobiliza- 
tion centers and at other demobilization 
centers, there should be created readjust- 
ment centers to provide vocational and 
educational information and guidance for 
those being demobilized from the ser- 
vices.”” 

The Navy has included vocational 
counseling as one of the services rendered 
at its Educational Service Centers. A 
similar program is being planned by the 
Army. However, since the Armed Forces 
cannot feasibly impart information con- 
cerning Jocal occupational and educational 
trends, and since guidance is a continuous 
process, provision will have to be made 
for the strengthening of guidance services 
in the communities in which veterans will 
reside following their discharge from ser- 
vice. It is clear that the government con- 
templates utilization of all existing com- 
munity services. “Government machin- 
ery alone, no matter how well organ- 
ized,’ states the Conference report, 
‘would undoubtedly prove inadequate to 
deal with all the situations that must be 
met, and it may well be that the majority 
of all the adjustments to be effected will be 
accomplished through other channels.”’ 
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Canada Plans for Veterans’ Training 


H. W. JAMIESON 


Superintendent of Educational Training, Department of Pensions and Health, 
Dominion of Canada 


* Canada has already begun the 
educational rehabilitation of returned 
servicemen. The program outlined 
here and now in effect holds promise of 
great benefit to returned veterans. 
In closing, Mr. Jamieson stresses the 
role of the counselor: “To accomplish 
the readjustment to civilian life will 
require the services of all available 
persons and agencies with training 
and experience in vocational gut- 
dance.” 


HE Post-Discharge Reestablishment 

Order effective July 1, 1941, is de- 
signed to provide opportunity and security 
to the young men and women who have set 
aside their peacetime pursuits in order to 
remove the threat to human liberty. 

Since the only guarantee of ultimate pref- 
erence in employment is a permanent skill, 
emphasis is placed on training—technical 
and professional—in the rehabilitation 
programme. 


VocaTIONAL TRAINING 


After the first World War, vocational 
training was given to those whose dis- 
ability prevented their following their 
previous occupation and to those who 
joined the Army too young to have learned 
atrade. Less than 8 per cent of those who 
served in the Forces completed vocational 
training after the last war. In marked 
contrast this time, the Minister may au- 
thorize the payment to a discharged per- 
son of a training grant of $10.20 per week 
for single persons, and $14.40 per week for 
married men, if: 

1. Such person is pursuing vocational, 

technical or other educational train- 


ing; 


2. The Minister approves such train- 
ing as being training which will fic 
him or keep him fit for employment 
or reemployment or will enable him 
to obtain better or more suitable 
employment, and 

3. He makes progress in such training 
to the satisfaction of the Minister. 

There is no stipulation that the man 
must have been wounded, must be a 
pensioner, or must have joined the Army 
under age. This vocational training will 
be governed by the length of the man’s 
service in the Forces with a maximum of 
twelve months, and such training must be 
completed within eighteen months after 
date of discharge. It is hoped that the 
greater part of this training may be ac- 
quired on the job. The training facilities 
already existing in technical and voca- 
tional schools will be utilized to the full- 
est extent. The nucleus of this training 
already exists in the War Emergency Train- 
ing centers, which turn out skilled workers 
for Canadian war industries. 

In the last war, fully half of the mem- 
bers of the Canadian Army were immi- 
grants. This time, the men are in the 
main products of Canadian schools. The 
level of basic education is considerably 
higher, the range of skills and occupations 
more varied, and the average age is much 
lower. Training in the highly mecha- 
nized Forces is more technical, and many 
will have acquired new skills. In many 
cases a brief period of training will adapt 
these service techniques to civilian prac- 
tice. 

The avenue of educationa! opportunity 
within the services has been opened more 
widely. The inspired and efficient pro- 
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gramme of the Canadian Legion, in its 
provision of educational services, has 
provided opportunity for young men and 
women to improve their basic education to 
fit them, first of all, to become more ef- 
fective members of the armed services, 
and to obtain, by correspondence and 
selected reading courses, the essential 
admission requirements of civilian trades 
and professions. 


University TRAINING 


This provision is designed particularly 
for those whose educational programme 
was interrupted by enlistment. 

Undergraduate. A grant may be au- 
thorized to a discharged person who has 
been regularly admitted to a university 
before his discharge, and resumes within 
one year and three months after discharge 
a course, academic or professional, inter- 
rupted by his service, or becomes regu- 
larly admitted to a University and com- 
mences any such course within one year 
and three months after his discharge. 

Postgraduate. \f, in consideration of 
such person's attainments and his course, 
it is deemed in the public interest that he 
should continue such course, a grant may 
be paid to a discharged person who has 
entered upon a postgraduate course, either 
academic or professional, in a University 
before enlistment, or was about to do so at 
the time of his enlistment, or, having 
completed his undergraduate course in a 
University after his discharge, enters 
upon a postgraduate course as aforesaid, 
and resumes or commences such postgradu- 
ate course within one year from his dis- 
charge. 

The opportunity for University train- 
ing will be governed by the length of 
service, but with no twelve-month maxi- 
mum. Where progress is satisfactory, the 
assistance may be continued for as many 
months as the man served in the Forces. 
There is no provision for repeating a 
year’s work at a University. 

A young man who has served at least 
two years—twenty-four months—and who 


has completed the entrance requirements 
to the particular University he wishes to 
attend, or who can obtain such admission 
within twelve months after his discharge, 
may be assisted for three academic years— 
twenty-four months—in University, and 
if his University career shows great prom- 
ise he can be carried through to gradua- 
tion. Where special scholarship is dem- 
onstrated, the soldier may be assisted to a 
postgraduate degree. In addition to his 
maintenance grant of $10.20 per week if 
single and $14.40 if married, his tuition, 
student and athletic fees may be paid. 

The development and application of per- 
sonnel selection techniques within the 
armed services will be of inestimable 
value in offering guidance to men and 
women discharged from the Forces. Since 
the Order does not provide for repeating 
any year’s work at a University, it is 
imperative that careful guidance and 
selection be applied to conserve the man’s 
time and the public funds. Before being 
able to offer sound guidance to candidates 
for University training, it is necessary to 
have some idea of what occupational 
opportunities will exist for University 
graduates. To this end, G. M. Weir, 
Director of Training, is cooperating with 
the Universities conducting a survey of 
professional opportunities in Canada. 


PROGRAMME Now OPERATING 


This Post-Discharge Training Pro- 
gramme is now in effect, having passed 
from the planning through the legislative 
to the administrative stage. Twenty-five 
ex-service men were attending Canadian 
Universities during the last session, and 
this number will be doubled by the com- 
mencement of the fall term. In conjunc- 
tion with the Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, we are using these cases to work 
out methods and procedures which will 
make possible careful selection and sound 
sympathetic guidance for these young men 
who have been spared to improve their 
opportunities for rendering continued ser- 
vice to Canada. 
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Again the only guarantee for ultimate 
preference in employment for a veteran 
is a permanent skill. The moving as- 
sembly line from service in the Forces 
through vocational guidance for train- 
ing to suitable employment has been 
planned and is being set up. 

For the provision of these facilities the 
government has a primary responsibility 
in helping these young men back into 


Ps After the Armistice in 1919 Mr. Jamieson served with the Khaki Univer- | 


civilian life so that they suffer as little 
possible handicap by reason of their service. 

The duty of the school and community 
is to do what the government cannot do, 
that is to take a keen personal interest in 
the individual until he has readjusted him- 
self to civilian life. To accomplish this 
purpose will require the services of all 
available persons and agencies with train- 
ing and experience in vocational guidance. 


sity of Canada in London. In 1937-1938 he held the Carnegie Corporation 


i Fellowship at the University of London. 


| ciated with the Stamford Collegiate Vocational Institute, as Director of the 


r 


Science and Agricultural Department and later as Principal. 


For twenty years he was asso- 
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The Manning Table—A Personnel Blue-Print 


CARROLL L. SHARTLE 


Chief, Division of Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables, Bureau of Manpower Utilization, 
War Manpower Commission 


@ Many employers who think they 
have reached the bottom of the labor 
barrel are surprised when the field 
personnel of the War Manpower Com- 
mission assists the plant to uncover 
skills and talents of which the em- 
ployer was not aware. This miracle 
is accomplished through the use of 
The Manning Table, he which Car- 
roll L. Shartle has been largely re- 
sponsible. We are happy to give here 
Dr. Shartle’s description of the Man- 
ning Table Plan and its importance 
as a “personnel blue-print.” 


ye Mannino Table Plan is a part of 
the program of the War Manpower 
Commission intended to promote improved 
utilization of manpower in industry and 
thereby increase the effectiveness of the 
present labor force. Individual plants in 
war production are encouraged to prepare 
plant manning tables. 

The plant manning table shows the oc- 
cupational picture within a single plant. 
It serves as a personnel blue-print for 
planning recruitment, upgrading, train- 
ing, transfer, job re-engineering, and the 
use of women and handicapped workers. 
It also reveals the basic information for 
preparing a replacement list by which 
Selective Service withdrawals can be 
systematically planned. The manning 
table itself is merely a personnel tool. 
Its value is in the use made of the informa- 
tion the table contains. 

Manning tables are prepared by the em- 
ployer in cooperation with, and usually 
with the assistance of field personnel of 
the War Manpower Commission. The 
preparation of a manning table is optional 


on the part of the employer. About 3,000 
plants have prepared manning tables and 
another 3,000 are in the process of prepar- 
ing them. 


CooPERATION wITH WMC 


Employers who desire to prepare man- 
ning tables and participate in the Manning 
Table Plan submit a request to the War 
Manpower Commission Regional Direc- 
tor. Although any employer may pre- 
pare a manning table for his own use, in 
order to come under the Manning Table 
Plan he should be engaged in an essential 
activity. When the application to par- 
ticipate in the plan is approved, the em- 
ployer prepares his manning table accord- 
ing to the procedures outlined in a pamphlet 
of instructions. Usually a field occupa- 
tional analyst assists the plant in preparing 
its manning table, especially in showing 
the plant job titles in terms of the classifi- 
cation structure of the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles. The employer is asked 
to show his plant job titles either in terms 
of the Dictionary or in terms of job de- 
scriptions which are submitted along with 
the manning table. It has been found 
that plant job titles alone do not have suf- 
ficient meaning for manning table pur- 
poses. 

The Table is in three parts. Part | 
gives data about each occupation in the 
plant. Part II specifies labor needs for 
the next six-month period. Part III, 
called Replacement Summary, shows the 
number of workers on each job who are 
subject to call by Selective Service. In 
order to assist the reader, the headings of 
these three tables are reproduced here. 


(Please turn to page 22) 


MANNING TABLE 


Part I 
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After the plant has prepared its first 
draft, the manning table is checked by 
staff members of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and suggestions are made to the 
plant for necessary revisions. The plant 
may, for example, show training times for 
jobs which are longer than those found in 
other plants, or there may be questions re- 
garding occupational classifications, up- 
grading plans, or other items. When the 
manning table is submitted in final form, 
it is reviewed by a committee at the area 
or regional War Manpower Commission 
office. Upon being accepted, the plant 
may submit its replacement list to the state 
headquarters of Selective Service whereby 
orderly withdrawals of workers are ar- 
ranged according to the information 
shown in the manning table. 


ImporTANT 


When completed, the manning table 
with the replacement list is a manpower 
blue-print for the next six-month period. 
It enables the employer to know from 
which occupations Selective Service with- 
drawals will be made. It affords the local 
United States Employment Service office 
an accurate picture of the plant's recruiting 
needs, the job picture in the plant, and the 
problems the employer faces. In prepar- 
ing his manpower blue-print, the employer 
discovers methods for more effective use of 
his manpower because for each job in his 
establishment he is urged to consider the 
possibilities for the use of women, minor- 
ity groups, handicapped workers, for job 
breakdown, for upgrading, and for trans- 
fer. He learns of the experiences of other 
plants and Manpower Utilization Con- 
sultants are available to assist him. 
The future labor requirements divulged 
in the preparation of the manning table are 
almost always lower than when such 
requirements are determined without a 
manning table. For example, one em- 
ployer found he needed 1,500 fewer work- 
ers after he completed his manning table. 
Another found he could use 50 per cent 
more women in the plant. Many employ- 


ers have set up in-plant training programs. 
Systematic upgrading programs have re- 
sulted and the War Manpower Commission 
has supplied hundreds of employers with 
job families to aid in determining avenues 
of upgrading and transfer. 

The plant manning table shows the 
training time for each job. Improved 
methods of training and promotion have 
caused these training times to take a nose 
dive, as compared to a year or two ago. 


Inpustry MANNING TABLES 


In addition to the plant manning tables, 
industry manning tables have been pre- 
pared. These industry manning tables 
are composites of plant manning tables and 
are prepared by the Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis and Manning Tables. In 
both England and Germany industry 
manning tables have been used as an inte- 
gral part of the program of manpower 
utilization. The industry manning tables 
which are prepared in this country, and 
which are based on the plant manning 
tables heretofore described, show the typi- 
cal distributions of workers to be ex- 
pected for a particular industry or activity. 
They indicate occupations in which wo- 
men and handicapped workers are em- 
ployed. The industry manning table also 
includes a job family for the industry, 
outlining the avenues of up-grading and 
transfer. It also shows the distribution 
of the occupations according to training 
time as found in the industry; thus in re- 
viewing plant manning tables one can use 
the industry manning table as a guide for 
working out with the particular estab- 
lishment its personnel blue-print and man- 
power plans. 

Industry manning tables should also 
have wide use in the future since they reveal 
the occupational complexion of various 
industries in terms of the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles classification. Knowing 
the occupational distribution in various 
industries, we shall know the skills of 
workers who may be displaced when war 
industries begin to convert to peacetime 
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work. In planning plant conversions, 
it will be possible to take into considera- 
tion the distribution of the skills of work- 
ers already in the plant and this can be 
used as one factor in deciding the products 
to which this plant may best convert. 
Plant manning tables are considered 
confidential and hence are not released to 
anyone. The industry manning tables are 
at present available only to staff members 
of the War Manpower Commission. How- 


ever, at some future time, no doubt these 
industry manning tables will be released 
and they will be of considerable interest to 
personnel workers and vocational counsel- 
ors throughout the country. If a coun- 
selor has access to industry manning tables 
covering the principal industries in his 
community, this over-all information 
should be of considerable value in under- 
standing the manpower and training needs 
of that community. 


Ps Before assuming his present duties with the War Manpower Commission, ~~ 
|| Dr. Shartle was Chief of the Occupational Analysis Section, Bureau of 
| Employment Security, Social Security Board. He is a frequent contributor 8 
to Occupations (‘Vocational Guidance and Job Families,”’ page 506, 
April, 1942) and a Trustee of NVGA. 
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Pre-Induction Training 


The Responsibility of Schools and Colleges 


BREHON B. SOMERVELL 


Lieutenant General, Commanding, Army Service Forces 


& The rapid training of soldier 
specialists demands pre-induction 
training in schools and colleges. 
The War Department and the U. S. 
Office of Education together have 
outlined a program, with specific 
proposals for effective collaboration 
between the educational and Armed 
Forces of the nation. General Somer- 
vell eloquently pleads for this coopera- 
tion in this article which is drawn 
from an address delivered before the 
educators of America in August, 1942. 
This historic address charts the course 
of pre-induction training and its 
challenge to the schools of America is 
inescapable. 


total war on the battlefront. The 
job of industry is to furnish the weapons 
and supplies needed by the Armed Forces to 
carry on total war. The job of the schools 
in this total war is to educate the nation's 
manpower for war and for the peace that 
follows. 

Our Army today is an army of special- 
ists. Out of every 100 men inducted into 
the service, sixty-three are assigned to 
duties requiring specialized training. We 
aren't getting those sixty-three specialists 
through the induction centers. But mod- 
ern mechanized warfare dictates that we 
must have them. 

On January 1, 1942, out of every 1,000 
men inducted, your Army needed fifteen 
who had some kind of training as radio 
operators. From February 1, 1942, 


: jos of the Armed Forces is to win 


through March 31, 1942, we were getting 
less than one man per 1,000. We were 


short then almost fifteen men per 1,000 
inducted. Think of that! Actually out 
of every 300,000 men inducted, we needed 
4,689 with training as radio operators. 
We were getting 135. We were short 
45554- 

Out of every 300,000 men inducted, 
your Army needed 4,501 with training as 
medical technicians. We were getting 
166, a shortage of 4,335. We needed 
4,372 telephone and telegraph linemen. 
We were getting 343, a shortage of 4,029. 
We needed 1,562 master mechanics. We 
were getting fourteen, a shortage of 1,548. 

In the entire field of automotive me- 
chanics, which includes many allied sub- 
jects, out of every 300,000 men inducted, 
we were short 10,437. That means a 
shortage of 34,790 out of every 1,000,000 
men. In an Army of 4,000,000 men, that’s 
a shortage of 139,160 automotive mechan- 
ics. 


SHORTAGE OF SPECIALISTS 


Taking only those specialties in which 
the Army has found major shortages, we 
find a total of 62,853 lacking in every 300,- 
ooo men inducted. That adds up to 
838,040 in an Army of 4,000,000 men. 

These shortages of trained manpower— 
of men trained in the fundamentals of jobs 
that must be done in a modern army—are 
serious, much too serious. The situation 
is not getting better. It is fast getting 
worse. The specialist field is being 
combed and recombed. The supply of 
trained men is dwindling by the day. 

Add to this the shocking fact that more 
than 200,000 men in this nation already 
have been deferred from induction into the 
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Armed Forces because of educational de- 
ficiencies—because of illiteracy. These 
200,000 men might constitute fifteen com- 
bat divisions, yet they must be taught to 
read and write before they can be utilized 
by your Army. 

The schools and colleges of America 
must become pre-induction training centers 
for our Armed Forces, leaving the Armed 
Forces free to train men in the combat 
application of the training that you give. 


On THE EpucaTIon Front 


There must be an all-out effort on the 
education front. Let us be realistic. 
Every able-bodied boy is destined at the 
appointed age for the armed services. 
The tempo of war is such that a complex 
college education is impossible. Those 
able to go to college must devote this time 
to training for the specialized work which 
the services demand. Those who do not 
or cannot go to college must begin now, 
whether they’re in school or out of school, 
to prepare themselves for the tasks which 
are for them inevitable and unavoidable. 

No school in America can fail to do its 
part. It may be that you can devote only 
one or two periods a day to the form of 
pre-induction training your Army needs. 
It may be that you will be called upon to 
devote your entire plant and facilities 
for the duration of the war. It may be 
that you can provide special training for 
particular students. It may be that col- 
leges will have to open their doors to the 
training of men below the college level. 
But you cannot fail, when the lives of 
American soldiers depend upon you; when 
victory itself depends upon you. 


It’s Up to You! 


If problems of school administration 
arise, you must find ways of solving them. 
If more teachers are needed, you must find 
them. If your teachers need in-service 
training, the schools and colleges must 
furnish the training. This is part of an 
all-out effort on the education front. 

Great Britain has adopted pre-induction 


training as a part of its war program. 
Russia and Canada have done it. Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy have done it. 
America must do it—now. 

The schools and colleges of America 
must help provide technical training 
which may be utilized in the war effort 
by men and women now employed in 
non-essential industry. 

The War Department is supplying the 
U. S. Office of Education with lists of its 
needs by different categories of specialties. 
We're telling the Office of Education that 
we need men with knowledge of physics, 
mathematics, the fundamentals of radio, 
principles of mechanics, electrical shop 
work, automotive mechanics, and all the 
other basic specialized training essential 
for the development of an efficient Army. 


TecunicaL MANUALS TO AID IN TRAINING 


But more than just stating our needs, 
we're preparing outlines and making 
available technical manuals that will 
help you in filling these needs.' Based 
on War Department technical manuals, 
the course includes background knowl- 
edge and skill which contribute toward 
twenty-nine Army occupations. All ex- 
traneous material is eliminated. Teach- 


1 Included are such titles as: 
PIT 101-Fundamentals of Electricity 
PIT 102-Fundamentals of Machines 
PIT 103-Fundamentals of Shopwork 
PIT 201—Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics 
PIT 202-Fundamentals of Radio 
PIT 330-Pre-Induction Training for Vocationa! 
Schools and Vocational Departments, and Train- 
ing Schools 
PIT 331-Pre-Induction Vocational Training in 
Auto Mechanics 
PIT 332-Pre-Induction Vocational Training in 
Machine Shop Practice 
PIT 333-Pre-Induction Vocational Training in 
Aircraft Maintenance 
PIT 334-Pre-Induction Vocational Training in 
Electrical Signal Communications 
Driver Education 
Radio Code Practice Kit 
Army Clerical Procedures 
Teacher's Guide for Pre-Induction College Physics, 
Parts 1, 2, and 3 
Ten cents cach. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
For complete bibliography of titles, write U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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ing aids are suggested, references are listed 
for pupil and teacher, demonstrations and 
laboratory exercises are listed, visual aids 
are recommended and problems and proj- 
ects are given. The material covered 
by the outline takes into consideration 
personnel and equipment problems of the 
schools. 


Find out what these needs are from the 
U. S. Office of Education. Determine 
what facilities you have or can set up to 
meet these needs. Upon request, submit 
your findings to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. That office will tell you how to use 
those facilities and what aids it has avail- 
able to help you. 


old address. 


Readers—Please Note! 


We will give you as prompt service as possible. 
pations may be delayed because of over-burdened postal and transportation 
facilities and other conditions beyond our control. 
dress please send it promptly to our Subscription Clerk, together with your 
Please add your zone number. 
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The United States Cadet Nurse Corps 


ISABEL M. STEWART 
Director, Division of Nursing Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


@ Mary X wishes to make a vital 
contribution to a wartime service. 
She would make a good nurse but lacks 
the funds for training. Mary and 
her counselor would be interested in 
the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps program 
which combines the opportunity for 
war service and for obtaining a pro- 
fessional education. This program 
deserves wide publicity in order that 
all girls qualified may become fami- 

liar with its provisions. 


HE war has created a demand for 

many more professional nurses than 
the country has available or can make 
available at the prewar rate of training. 
Between 1939 and 1943, nursing schools ex- 
panded their facilities over 25 per cent, 
but even this was not enough to meet the 
shortage. The goal of 55,000 entering 
students in 1942-1943, and 65,000 in 1943- 
1944 (70 per cent of the prewar rate) was 
agreed upon, but it became apparent in 
the spring of 1943 that recruiting was fall- 
ing off seriously in spite of the most active 
efforts to reach potential applicants. Uni- 
formed services such as the WACS, 
WAVES, and SPARS, and the war indus- 
tries were all competing for able, patriotic, 
young college and high school graduates. 
Many of these agencies were able to offer 
immediate financial and other inducements 
that nursing with all its attractions could 
not duplicate. At the same time medical, 
dental, and other professional students 
expecting to enter essential war services 
were being educated at the expense of the 
government, while student nurses, also 
preparing for essential war service, were 
not only paying their way but were giving 
invaluable service in civilian hospitals 
during their period of training. 


It was evident that things would have 
to be evened up a bit and more public 
recognition given the nursing recruits if 
they were to be attracted in the numbers 
required. Pressure was also coming from 
several sources to speed up the nursing 
preparation and to make nurse students 
available at an earlier stage for mobile ser- 
vice in case of an epidemic or similar emer- 
gency. After much discussion a plan was 
agreed upon to meet this situation and the 
Federal Government was asked to create 
the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps and to appro- 
priate a substantial fund to implement it. 
This was done under the provisions of the 
Bolton Act which was passed in June, 
1943, with practically no opposition by 
Congress. Surgeon General Parran, Direc- 
tor of the United States Public Health 
Service, was given the responsibility of 
putting the plan into operation. 

The Cadet Nurse Corps has the endorse- 
ment of the nursing and medical profes- 
sions, official hospital and public health 
organizations, and all the governmental 
agencies concerned with professional nurs- 
ing. Provisions are made in the Bolton 
Act for an Advisory Committee to the 
Surgeon General made up of representa- 
tives of these various groups who have a 
special interest in nursing education. The 
director of the staff of the Nurse Educa- 
tion Division of the U. S. Public Health 
Service is Lucile Petry, and the Associate 
Director is Eugenia Spalding. Both are 
well-known nursing educators and they 
have a competent staff to assist them in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act. 


Tae PLAN IN OUTLINE 


1. The Cadet Corps is composed en- 
tirely of nurses in training who must be 
physically fit and otherwise eligible for 
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nursing service, and must promise to serve 
for the duration of the war, health permit- 
ting, in some essential civilian or military 
nursing service. (It should be noted that 
military service is optional.) 

2. These students are enrolled in ap- 
proved civilian schools of nursing that 
agree to accelerate their regular program 
so that the required curriculum of theory 
and practice will be completed in a period 
of 24 or 30 months. (Practically all of the 
participating schools have chosen the 
latter.) The balance of the three-year 
period required by many states for nurse 
registration is free for special assignments. 

3. Applicants to the Corps after ad- 
mission to the school are pre-Cadets for 
nine months, receiving intens‘ve preclini- 
cal preparation in the basic sciences and 
arts of nursing, with all expenses paid by 
the government, including a s:ipend for 
personal use of $15 a month. Next fol- 
lows the Junior Cadet period of 21 months 
in the 30-month accelerated program, and 
15 months in the 24-month program. The 
Junior Cadet is routed through her es- 
sential clinical program of combined 
theory and practice in medical, surgical, 
pediatric, and obstetric nursing; also 
(in many schools) psychiatric nursing and 
family health work in community nursing 
agencies. She receives tuition and a 
stipend of $20 a month from Federal funds 
and the hospital provides her maintenance. 

The Senior Cadet period fills the balance 
of the customary three-year preparation 
for those who require this time. (Col- 
lege graduates in some schools are given 
credit of six to eight months, and in such 
cases there would be no Senior Cadet 
period.) Since the purpose is to provide 
a reserve pool of nurse power to relieve 
graduate staff nurses, and to serve in case 
of special emergency, the Senior Cadets 
are to be available for service in their own 
home hospitals, or they may be transfer- 
red to other hospitals or public health 
agencies, civilian or governmental, in- 
cluding military or veterans’ hospitals. 
During this period they receive $30 a 


month stipend, and maintenance is sup- 
plied by the agency using their services. 
They are still under the supervision of 
their own school, however, until they 
gtaduate, and all plans for transferral 
must be approved by the school and the 
State Board of Nurse Examiners in the 
State. If Senior Cadets wish to spend part 
of this time in an Army or Navy hospital, 
they may do so provided suitable places 
for students are open, but this does not 
admit them automatically to the Army or 
Navy Nurse Corps. They must apply as 
other nurses do when they have graduated 
and received their R. N.'s. 

4. Besides tuition, maintenance, 
monthly stipends, fees for books and 
similar expenses, members of the Corps 
receive a distinctive street uniform for 
winter and summer with special insignia 
and accessories. The wearing of, this 
uniform is optional, but it is so attractive 
‘(gray with touches of red) that it is likely 
to be very popular. 

5. Cadets must maintain a satisfactory 
standard of scholarship and conduct to 
remain in the Corps. Marriage does not 
debar them from entering or remaining 
in the Corps though not all nursing schools 
admit married students. If war ends 
while Cadets are in training, the govern- 
ment will continue to pay their expenses 
until they have been graduated. Those 
who enroll in the Corps 90 days prior to 
the end of the war can complete their 
training at government expense. 


Tips FOR APPPLICANTS 


1. Membership in the Cadet Nurse 
Corps is optional. There will be students 
in schools accepting Cadets who do not 
belong to the Corps. Those already en- 
rolled in such schools may transfer to the 
Corps by making a request to the school. 
If the school is not cooperating in the 
Corps program, they may be transferred 
to a school that is. Students now in 
schools may have their expenses paid 
retroactive to July 1, 1943. 

2. Application to the Corps is made at 
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the same time as the application for ad- 
mission to the school of nursing. If in 
doubt whether the school is approved 
for the training of Cadet Nurses, inquire 
of the Division of Nurse Education, United 
States Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the local branch of the 
Nursing Council for War Service, or the 
United States Cadet Nurse Corps, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

3. Information about nursing schools 
and their requirements can be obtained 
from the National Nursing Council for 
War Service, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y.; also from the schools them- 
selves and from the various state boards 
of nurse examiners. Applicants, who want 
to work toward a degree or to receive 
credit for college work previously taken, 
should state this in making their inquiries. 
There are now many schools with pro- 
grams leading toward a degree. The 
government does not pay for preprofes- 
sional study but only for the professional 
part of the program, but there are other 
sources from which scholarships may be 
obtained for promising students who wish 
to take the longer course leading to the 
degree. 

4. Part of the funds provided by the 
government for nurse training are avail- 
able for postgraduate study. The fact 
that a nurse has had financial assistance 
during the undergraduate period of train- 
ing will not prevent her from receiving a 
scholarship for postgraduate study if that 
study is necessary in order to prepare her 
for essential service. 


Tips FoR CouNSELORS 


Principals, vocational counselors, teach- 
ers in high schools and colleges are urged 
to present these facts about nursing and 
the Cadet Nurse Corps to girls who are 
choosing their wartime service. 


Both 


girls and their advisers will be quick to 
recognize the special advantages in this 
combined plan of war service and profes- 
sional education—a plan which extends 
its benefits far beyond the war period. 
The fact that nurses are needed not only 
now but later in our own and other coun- 
tries should be emphasized; also the fact 
that nursing more than most forms of 
war service gives valuable training for 
family and community life. 

Nursing is a rapidly expanding field of 
health service in which the opportunities 
for employment are practically assured 
for those who qualify personally and 
professionally for that service. 

Promising students should be encouraged 
to apply to the schools which offer the 
broadest and soundest preparation avail- 
able. Many girls, by entering the Corps, 
will be able to enter schools that they 
could not otherwise afford because of 
tuition fees and other expenses. 

While many of the better schools admit 
students direct from high school, most of 
them give preference to applicants with 
additional education who have given 
evidence of superior scholarship, intel- 
lectual and emotional maturity, fine social 
spirit, good health, and other desirable 
personal qualifications. The opportunities 
for such individuals in the profession of 
nursing are greater than for.those with 
more limited educational and cultural 
backgrounds. 

In advising girls about the Corps, it 
should be made clear to them that Cadets 
assume a moral obligation in pledging 
their service and in accepting payment for 
their education. They should be pre- 
pared to meet this obligation and to show 
that their country can depend on them 
to do everything within their power to 
carry out the objects for which the Corps 
was created. 
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Counselors Train at Chrysler 


MARION KOEPCKE 
Counselor, East Commerce High School, Detroit, Michigan 


@ “Much to our surprise we found 
work on the machines fascinating and 
are thrilled to be producing some of 
the things used in bombers and tanks,” 
writes Miss Koepcke in a letter which 
accompanied this article. With other 
“counselor apprentices” at the Chrys- 
ler school, she filled in application 
blanks, took a physical examination, 
was interviewed, and finger-printed 
before going on the job. She wore 
slacks and a cap over her hair, like 
the rest of the women workers. Here 
she shares with us a stimulating sum- 
mer experience with drill presses and 
recommends it to her colleagues. 


EVENTY MEN and women availed them- 
S selves of the opportunity to join in the 
Chrysler Apprentice School, in the Dodge 
plant, Detroit, for eight weeks during the 
summer of 1943. Our group was made up 
of counselors from the schools of Detroit, 
Highland Park, Pontiac, Grosse Pointe, 
and Hamtramck, and students at the 
University of Cincinnati, University of 
Michigan, Northwestern University, and 
Wayne University. Twenty-five worked 
on the day shift from 7:30 A.M. to 4 P.M., 
and the remaining forty-five worked on the 
afternoon shift, from 4 P.M. to 12:30 A.M. 
We worked 48 hours a week, 40 hours on 
machines and 8 hours devoted to lectures 
and discussions of vocational guidance. 
John M. Amiss, Director, Industrial Edu- 
cation, and W. D. Merrifield, Supervisor, 
Technical Instruction, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, were responsible for the corpora- 
tion’s contribution to the program. 

The first sixteen hours of class work were 
given by Chrysler Corporation key men, 
who “‘introduced’’ us to Big Business, its 
procedures, methods, problems, and ac- 
tivities. The other class work was super- 


vised by Harlan Koch of the University 
of Michigan, Clifford Erickson of North- 
western University, and Arthur Stenius of 
Wayne University. They covered topics 
such as understanding the individual, 
counseling, and occupational information. 

The actual work on machines was 
taught in the regular Apprentice School, 
where counselors worked side by side 
with the regular apprentices. The ap- 
prentices were divided into four groups: 


(a) The 16- and 17-year-old boy and 
girl who had quit school and were 
in training until they reached their 
18th birthdays. One of the re- 
quirements in this group was that 
they return to evening school and 
complete work for their high 
school diploma. 

(b) Vestibule trainees—18 years old 
and up. A few of these students 
were being conditioned to work 
in the shop—most of them had no 

revious industrial employment. 
They would be in training from 
three to six months. 

(c) Cooperative college engineering 
students, who alternated with 
their cooperating universities on a 
work-and-school program. 

(d) College graduate trainees—a se- 
lected group of industrially inclined 
college graduates who came for 
training in the Corporation. They 
spend six months in this school 
and then are routed through dif- 
ferent departments for the bal- 
ance of their two-year course. 


When the “‘day shift’’ was asked specifi- 
cally what experiences they had had this 
summer that would help them as counselors 
next fall, the response was most enthusias- 
tic. 


1. We agreed that the background 
experience was most valuable—we could 
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tell the student from actual experience, 
and we could talk more understandingly 
to parents who were employed in 
tories. Each one felt he had gained in 
appreciation and understanding of the 
problems a boy or girl would meet in 
industry. 

2. The second item of importance 
was discovering what attitudes, abili- 
ties, and personality qualities industry 
thinks are important. We learned that 
industry will be glad to give the neces- 
sary training to students with proper 
attitudes, such as seriousness, good 
work habits, cleanliness, courtesy, hon- 
esty, and self-control. Industry wants 
the well-balanced boys and girls who are 
adjusted to work and get along with 
others. As counselors we will try 
harder than ever to develop personality 
traits and right attitudes. Several 
speakers declared that the personality 
problems of children follow them into 
work, military life, and no doubt 
everywhere, and constitute the biggest 
problem of supervisors of out-of-school 
youth. Mental hygiene classes were 
suggested. 

3. The third most important experi- 
ence was the contacts with other teach- 
ers and counselors, learning their prob- 
lems and experiences. Their reactions 
to the apprentice students, their com- 
ments, and the general exchange of 
ideas contributed to our fund of knowl- 
edge. 

4. Several counselors felt that this 
experience gave them a better under- 
standing of the problems of the adolescent 
and his needs, and what we, as counsel- 
ors, could do to help them. To be able 


to meet these youths in a relationship 
other than teacher-pupil broadened our 
viewpoint immeasurably. 

5. Many of us were quite impressed 
with the emphasis industry places on 
denie~tnll the importance of grad- 
uating from high school. As one of the 
counselors put it: ‘Don’t recommend 
that all of the lowest intelligence go into 
a factory—industry wants the bright 
ones too.”’ 

6. A valuable aid in vocational 
counseling will be our better acquaint- 
ance with the opportunities which in- 
dustry has to offer the individual boy or 
girl. 

7. Many agreed that the lessons in 
techniques of vocational guidance given 
by the university representatives were 
very valuable. We all benefited from 
this review of material which was 
familiar to many of us, and were able 
to compare our techniques with those 
discussed. 

8. We all felt that it was a worth- 
while opportunity to meet and hear 
some of industry's top men. It gave 
us a better appreciation of the pom of 
view of the employer, his plans for 
developing leaders, and his present 
problems. 


With these experiences added to the 
thrill of actually “‘producing”’ necessary 
parts for the war effort we feel we will be 
more nearly well-rounded individuals, and 
hence can do a better job when we return to 
our schools in September. Every one of us 
will encourage our colleagues to gain a 
like experience if the opportunity is of- 
fered next summer. 


J In addition to ber regular counseling duties, Miss Koepcke has placed Me 
girls in jobs while she was on temporary loan to the Department of Guidance 
|| and Placement of the Detroit Board of Education. She is a member of the |\8 
Hich School Counselors Planning Committee, and an active volunteer in 
various civilian defense services. 
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On the Counselin ¢ Front 


Practical Tips on Counseling 


Your Immediate War Tasks 


LEONARD M. MILLER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction 


ARLY IN the summer of 1942, the 

editorial staff of Occupations antici- 
pated that counselors would be asked 
many questions by students and parents 
about requirements for induction and en- 
listment in the Armed Forces. They 
proposed the compiling of the Counselors 
Wartime Manual, which was readily ap- 
proved for publication by the Board of 
Trustees. The fact that two printings of 
this special issue were quickly exhausted 
is in itself an indication of the need for 
this type of service. 

Again the editorial staff and Board of 
Trustees have anticipated some of the de- 
mands for service which counselors will 
be called upon to perform. Occupations 
will present timely articles covering most 
of these problems. But in order that the 
counselor may work out a 1943-1944 blue- 
print of anticipated services, a list of an- 
ticipated needs is here set forth to help 
the counselor plan his program. Many 
of these services will be similar to those 
performed last year, others will be new. 
Before working out a blue-print, the 
counselor should reread the article on 
“Better Vocational Guidance for De- 
fense,"" Occupations, December, 1941, 
page 167. 

Military Scholarships. Among the first 
tasks will be the need to inform students 
about the military reservists scholarships 


open to qualified 17-year-old boys. The 
mext test, similar to the April 2, V-12 
and A-12 tests, to determine those who 
will receive qualifying scores, will be 
given early in November. 

Educational Experience Summary Cards. 
Counselors must prepare early to assure 
all school-leavers and graduates of better 
service by filling out the Educational Ex- 
perience Summary Card adequately. (For 
a facsimile of the Card, see Occupations, 
May, 1943, pages 666-667.) 

A Part-Time Work and In-School Program. 
Many students received full-time work 
certificates this past summer. As a result 
many may not care to return to school, so 
they must be forwarned about the danger 
of short-circuiting their education. 

Employers are bringing great pressure 
to bear upon counselors for help in ob- 
taining their labor supply. Counselors 
must keep in mind the long-time educa- 
tional and vocational needs of youth as 
well as the immediate demands of the 
present wartime labor shortage. The 
counselor should do more than recruit 
labor for the employer. 

The counselor should also lend his ef- 
forts to modify the high school program 
of studies to the needs of the young 
worker. Hours and length of school pro- 
gram should be adjusted for individuals 
so that the young worker can continue 
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his education and not carry too heavy a 
load of school work and job. 

The counselor should promote in his 
school a definite plan and procedure of 
watching drop-outs and as far as possible 
try to hold the young person in an adjusted 
school-job program. (A symposium on 
school-work programs will appear in 
November Occupations.) 

Maintaining Labor Standards. There are 
many instances where labor standards for 
the young worker have not been main- 
tained. Counselors should be familiar 
with labor legislation, know local con- 
ditions, be on the alert for infringements, 
and report violations to the proper local 
enforcing agency. He should insist that 
all minors have work certificates before 
they are given a job. (Occupations will 
publish an article on labor standards in an 
early issue.) 

Vocational Rehabilitation. Men and wo- 
men will be returning from:the fighting 
front in increasingly larger numbers. Spe- 
cial counselors should be appointed to 
advise them about training programs open 
to them in their own communities. Any 
disabled of this group will be assured finan- 
cial support for a maximum of four years 
of training. The school administrator 
and the counselor should play their part 
in assisting in such rehabilitation. 

Depending on the progress of the war 
there may be large-scale readjustments of 
civilian workers. Here, too, the trained 
counselor must be willing to share his 
services. (For concrete plans for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, turn to pages 3 
and 10 of this issue.) 

Orientation for Selective Service and Train- 
ing. The need will be as great as ever to 
prepare students for induction and in- 
service training. The United States Selec- 
tive Service is preparing a series of bulle- 
tins designed to supply students with data 
they should know before becoming in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces. Titles of 
these bulletins and sources for securing 
this information will be supplied cur- 
rently in the Magazine. (Read also Gen- 


eral Somervell’s challenge to educators, 
pages 24-26.) 

Occupational Data for Military Service, 
War Production and Other Civilian Jobs. 
Lists of occupational opportunities for 
every front must be made available and 
interpreted to students. 

Educational Opportunities. Many new op- 
portunities for free educational courses be- 
yond high school are becoming available, 
and counselors must keep up to date their 
educational data on all types of training. 

Nurses’ Recruiting Program. Many more 
girls than ever will become interested in 
entering nurses’ training. The street uni- 
form, the free training will be great induce- 
ments. The selection problem, however, 
will present a greater need for careful 
counseling than ever. Emotional and 
physical maturity and ability to perform 
nursing tasks are factors which must be 
evaluated for every student. (See “‘More 
Light on Wartime Nursing,’ Occupa- 
tions, May, 1943, page 643; and pages 
27-29 of this issue.) 

Community Coordination. The health, 
recreation, civilian defense, religious, ser- 
vice, and welfare organizations will con- 
tinue to demand both in-and-out-of-school 
service from students and counselors. 
Such assistance must be given willingly 
yet with due regard for the health and 
successful achievement of students in rela- 
tion to their school program. (An article 
on the community is scheduled for publi- 
cation soon.) 

Victory Corps Participation. The Victory 
Corps is an excellent organizational me- 
dium through which a student's participa- 
tion in school and community wartime 
activities can be well regulated under 
proper guidance. (‘Vocational Guidance 
Stressed in Victory Corps Program,"’ Oc- 
cupaTions, February, 1943, page 445.) 

The Rejected Men and Women. A group 
of persons who have so far received scant 
attention are those rejected from the 
Armed Forces, either prior to induction 
or after a few months of service. In the 
case of recent graduates or school-leavers, 
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the school should make it part of its busi- 
ness to counsel with them and indicate 
how they can fit into the war effort even 
though not registered in the Armed 
Forces. (Refer to “‘Helping 4-F’s to Vo- 
cational Adjustment,’’ Occupations, 
March, 1943, page 519.) 


CoNCLUSION 


These activities referred to above are 
most essential in working out a blue- 


print of the year’s activities. Every 
counselor should be careful not to allow 
war pressure and needs to absorb his ac- 
tivities to the extent that he forgets the 
normal type of counseling needed for the 
majority of the student body. How to 
determine which of these services should 
be given preference above others must be 
decided by each counselor based on his 
local school and community needs. This 
check list may serve as a guide. 


Handicapped 


Give me some work to do, a useful task, to earn my pay 
Fairly and honestly, and then 
I shall not need to bless your charity each day. 


Help me to find a way to earn my bread 
That I may fling aside the dole of public aid 


You offer me instead. 


Within my broken body can you see some skill, 
And point the way that I may tread 


To find a niche that I can fill? 


Help me to win again my self respect 


And then my record scan; 


And you will see what you have all but overlooked... . 


I am a Man! 


KATHRYN 


President, Erie, Pa. Branch, NVGA 
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How to File Occupational Information 


RAYMOND M. HANDVILLE 
Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department 


@ This is the first in a series of articles 
arranged by the Occupational Re- 
search Section of NVGA to describe 
systems of filing occupational infor- 
mation for use in vocational guidance. 
Various systems and their use in dif- 
ferent situations will be discussed. 
Ultimately a final summary and 
evaluation will be prepared by the 
Section to help those confronted with 
filing problems to adapt systems in 
use elsewhere to their particular 
problems. Each article will follow 
a general pattern developed 

Florence Clark and Lester Schloerb, 
in consultation with Mildred Batchel- 
der of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Suggestions for the series may be 
sent to Rochelle Rodd Gachet, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 


NE oF the most important practices of 
O a vocational counselor is to dis- 
seminate reliable current occupational in- 
formation to his counselees. To make 
this information available necessitates the 
organization of some type of vertical file 
to hold pamphlets, clippings, magazine 
articles, mimeographed releases, and other 
materials. 

For several years the Bureau of Guidance 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment has been experimenting with vari- 
ous plans.' The following system has 
been used in the office of the Bureau for a 
period of a year and has proved very suc- 
cessful. 

The file is organized according to the 
classification used in the Occupational Dic- 
tionary.* Prepared jointly by the United 

1See also ‘‘Filing Occupational Information,” 
R. M. Handville, Occupations, XVIII, 1939, p. 101. 

2 Dictionary of Occupational Titles: Part 1, Defini- 
tions of Titles, $2.00; Part II, Titles and Codes, $1.00. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


States Department of Labor and the United 
States Employment Service, the Diction- 
ary is an authoritative document, widely 
approved and accepted. 

Part I of the Dictionary, ‘‘Definitions of 
Titles,’’ serves as an alphabetical cross 
reference to the plan itself. This volume 
is invaluable to counselors, principals, or 
other persons confronted with vocational 
problems of youth. 

There are 10 main divisions of the file, 
corresponding to the Major Occupational 
Groups and Divisions in the Dictionary. 
They are: 

o-oo through o-39 Professional 

o-40 through o-69 Semi-Professional 

o-7o through o-99 Managerial and 

Official 

1-00 ~o 1-49 Clerical and Kind- 

re 


1-50 through 1-99 Sales and Kindred 

2- Service 

3- Agriculture, Horticulture, Fish- 
ing, and Forestry 

M- Manufacturing 

Ms- Manufacturing supplementary 

N- Non-Manufacturing 


The first seven divisions are self explana- 
tory. 


M, Ms, N Drvsions 


The skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
occupations in the manufacturing indus- 
tries are coded with the even numbers 
4, 6, and 8, respectively, and in the non- 
manufacturing industries with the odd 
numbers 5,7, and 9. Because of the large 
number of manufacturing industries in- 
cluded and to avoid the use of two digits 
in that part of the code to the left of the 
dash, it was necessary to utilize the 5, 7, 
and g codes through 19 for these three 
levels of skills in the manufacturing in- 
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dustries. This extended these codes from 
4-00 to §-19; from 6-00 to 7-19; and from 
8-00 to 9-19. 

It was thus necessary to code the skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled occupations 
in the non-manufacturing industries from 
§-20 tO §-99; 7-20t07-99; and 9-20 to 9-99, 
respectively. 

In the file, the letters M (manufactur- 
ing), Ms (manufacturing supplementary), 


From the above outline it will be seen 


that: 
M-oo to M-99 includes all codes 4-00 
to 4-99; 6-00 to 6-99; and 8-00 to 
8-99. 
2g Ms-oo to Ms-1g includes all codes 5-00 
at. to §-19; 7-00 to 7-19; and 9-00 to 
19. 
N-20 to N-g9 includes all codes 5-20 
to §-99; 7-20 to 7-99; and 9-20 to 
9-99: 


The file is best maintained in a vertical 
filing cabinet with the use of one-third cut 
folders (folders whose tabs are one-third 
the width of the folders themselves). 

Although the three divisions may be 
in any logical combination, the follow- 
ing is suggested: (a) The first or main 
division on the center tabs; (b) the second 
division on the tabs to the left; (c) the 
third division on tabs to the right. 


and N (non-manufacturing) are substituted 
for the numbers 4-9 in that part of the 
codes to the left of the dash. The excep- 
tion to this rule is in the third division 
(on the right), where the original codes 
of the Dictionary are retained. This third 
division contains the titles of specific oc- 
cupations. 

In outline form this would appear as 
follows: 


In the Dictionary In the File 
Sx1LLep OccupaTIoNns 
4-00 to 4-99 Manufacturing Industries M-oo to M-99 
§-00 to §-19 Manufacturing Industries Ms-oo to Ms-19 
5-20 to §-99 Non-Manufacturing Industries N-20 to N-99 
Sem1-SKILLED OccuPATIONs 
6-00 to 6-99 Manufacturing Industries M-oo to M-99 
7-00 to 7-19 Manufacturing Industries Ms-oo to Ms-19 
7-20 to 7-99 Non-Manufacturing Industries N-20 to N-99 
UnsxILLep OccuPaTIONS 
8-00 to 8-99 Manufacturing Industries M-oo to M-99 
9-00 to 9-19 Manufacturing Industries Ms-oo to Ms-19 
9-20 to 9-99 Non-Manufacturing Industries N-20 to N-gg 


The second division contains subdivi- 
sions of the main titles mentioned pre- 
viously and consists of fields of work. 
The codes here consist of a letter or a num- 
ber to the left of a dash and two numbers 
to the right, as o-o3 Architecture; M-o3 
Beverage Industry. As in the main divi- 
sions, one folder may cover a range of jobs 
within an occupational field, such as 0-15 
to o-20 Engineering, or M-75 to M-78 Ma- 
chine Operators. With few exceptions 
this division is as complete as the Dic- 
tionary itself, needing no expansion re- 
gardless of how completely the file is or- 
ganized. 

The third division of the file consists of 
specific occupational titles as they are 
classified in the Dictionary, as subdivisions 
of the second division. Although there 
are approximately 140 titles and codes in 
this section, it can be expanded to contain 
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several thousand. The choice of occupa- 
tions selected to be included in the origi- 
nal plan was based on two factors, avail- 
ability of material and the number of re- 
quests for data on the occupations. In 
certain localities numerous job titles 
would be added in this third division 
which would be considered ‘‘dead folders" 
in other localities. 

To facilitate setting up the file, a com- 
mercial publisher has made available a 
booklet of gummed labels, together with 
a copy of the logical arrangement of the 
file and a simplified cross-reference.* This 
cross-reference is to be used if Part I of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles is not 
available. Best results in the use of the 
file, however, can be obtained when the 
Dictionary itself is used to locate material 
in the file. 


How to MarTERIAL 


All material placed in the file should be 
coded in order to simplify the process of 
refiling when it is removed. 

Use Part I of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles to locate the title of the oc- 
cupation or occupational field with which 
the material is concerned. It may be 
necessary to use a commonly known alter- 
nate title suggested by the Dictionary. 

Write the full code in the upper right 
corner of the first page of the material. 
As suggested previously, substitute the 
proper letter M or Ms or N for the num- 
ber to the left of the dash, if the material 
is to be filed in the first or second division 
of the file in the manufacturing or non- 
manufacturing sections. Omit that part 
of any code which goes beyond the second 
place to the right of the decimal. For ex- 
ample: Plater Molder in the Dictionary is 
coded §-13.454 but should be written 5- 
13.45 on the material. 


How To Fitz 


1. Find the main division (in the center 
position) which includes that part of the 


5 The Port Byron Chronicle, Port Byron, N. Y. 


code to the left of the decimal. For ex- 
ample in the code 0-17.01 that part of the 
code o-17 will be included in the main 
division coded and titled 0-00 to 0-39 
Professional. This indicates that the ma- 
terial will be filed in that particular main 
division. 

2. By using the same part of the code 
0-17, find the second division (to the left) 
which corresponds to or includes the code 
in question. Using the same example, 
0-17.01, you will see that the folder 
coded and titled 0-15 to o-20 Engineering 
will include this. 

3. Asa subdivision of this field, search 
in the tabs to the right for the folder 
with the exact code or a code including it. 
The code 0-17.01 will be found on the 
folder titled Electrical Engineering. 

4. If no right-hand folder (third divi- 
sion) is found for this material because the 
amount of available data does not war- 
rant a separate folder, file the material 
in the left position (second division) in the 
folder having the same code ro the left of 
the dash. For example, there is no folder 
labeled and coded 0-20.01 Petroleum Engi- 
neer because insufficient material is avail- 
able on this occupation to warrant a sepa- 
rate folder. The material on this subject 
should therefore be filed in the folder with 
a tab to the left (second division) which 
has a code corresponding or including the 
code in question. Example 0-20.01 would 
thus be filed in folder coded 0-15 to 0-20 
Engineering. Other material in this same 
folder might be 0-10.21 Landscape Engi- 
meer, 0-17.02 Cable Engineer, and 0-19.04 
Sales Engineer. 

The following materia! is necessary to 
organize a file: 

1. Three differently colored rolls or 
packages of gummed labels. (It is ad- 
visable to purchase a booklet of printed 
gummed labels.) 

2. Approximately 350 one-third cut 
letter size folders in the following posi- 
tioms are mecessary: center position 10; 
left position 127; right position 140. Ten 
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extra folders for the left and 50 for the 
right position are suggested as a supply for 
expansion. 

3. A vertical letter size file or any type 
of box the correct size to hold folders. 

4. Part 1 of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles is invaluable as a cross-reference. 

References to appropriate material 
should be clipped from such publications 


Ps For the past four years, Mr. Handville has been the Supervisor in the “ 
Bureau of Guidance of the New York State Education Department. He 
is chairman of the Rural Guidance Division of the N.V.G.A. and an 
alternate representative to the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- : 
tions of the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth. 

His special interests and activities are in the organization of cooperative 
vocational guidance programs for small schools. He is the author of a | 
> number of pamphlets dealing with educational and vocational services. 


as the Occupational Index and the Voca- 
tional Guide and pasted on the inside of 
the fo'ders of the file. 

It is desirable to include in the folder 
coded and titled 5-08.01 Optician, for ex- 
ample, all unbound material at hand, 
references to bound material in the li- 
brary or otherwise available, and refer- 
ences to training opportunities. 


OO 
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How to Use Part IV of the “Dictionary” 


RAYMOND S. WARD 


Specialist in Youth Service, U.S.E.S., and Former Chairman, Subcommittee of Individual 
Analysis Section, N.V.G.A.' 


@ The classification of workers who 
have not yet acquired skills or ex- 
perience presents special problems. 
As an aid in dealing with “entry 
applicants,” Part IV of the “Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles” was 
prepared. How counselors may profit- 
ably use Part IV is presented in this 
report from Chairman Ward's Com- 
mittee. Supplementary information 
was secured from the Entry-Occupa- 
tional Classification Unit of the Oc- 
cupational Analysis and Manning 
Tables Division, War Manpower 
Commission. 


HERE ARE a number of ways in which 

Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles? should prove useful: (1) To ac- 
quaint counselors with individual qualifi- 
cations required by entry types of work. 
This information should be useful in in- 
terviewing and advising students; (2) to 
provide a practical basis for the release 
and use of vocational information in 
schools and other agencies concerned with 
counseling; (3, to teach counselors how to 
evaluate occupational potentialities by 
training them in Entry-Occupational Clas- 
sification; (4) to provide a medium for 
showing the relationship of training to 
types of work; (5) to provide a means of 
guiding students into work experience 
and to help them solve their individual 
problems of finding a suitable job; = 


to this re 
anna, Willi 


1 Committee members contributin 
Harold F. pony Joseph V. 
W. Savage, and James H. Burke. 

2Issued by United States Employment Service. 
Twenty cents. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. See also ‘The 
Dictionary of Occu —s Titles, 
t., 1940, p. 16. 


W. H. Stead, 
Occupations, XIX, 


to suggest a structure on which student 
personnel workers can build up record 
systems for counseling or to improve 
existing systems incorporating the classi- 
fication structure or other features of Part 
IV; (7) to aid counselors in understand- 
ing the work of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

The Preliminary Edition of Part IV of 
the Dictionary presents a structure for 
classifying entry applicants—applicants 
whose work history is limited in that it 
does not fully qualify them for a specific 
occupation. The applicant’s work his- 
tory is considered to be limited quantita- 
tively if his work experience or training 
is not sufficient to justify classification for a 
single occupation. It is limited qualita- 
tively if his prior experience does not fully 
qualify him for an occupation because he 
has lost skill, acquired physical handicaps, 
or because the occupation no longer exists 
due to technological or economic change. 

In establishing classifications for such 
applicants, the first problém is to consider 
the factors or qualifications which can 
be evaluated in the individual as deter- 
minants of occupational potentialities. 
Then, after identifying the occupations or 
types of work which offer employment 
possibilities for entry applicants, the 
qualifications of the individual and the 
types of work are related. Thus an Entry- 
Occupational Classification represents a 
type of work the successful performance 
of which requires a distinguishing pat- 
tern of entry applicant qualifications. 


A Reat Arp ror CounsELors 


Problems with which vocational and 
educational counselors have to deal are 
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similar to those which are basic to entry 
applicant classification. The counselor 
must interpret personal qualifications in 
terms of their occupational significance. 
This classification structure provides a 
means of identifying that interpretation 
as specifically as the evaluation of the 
individual's qualifications will allow. 
Due to the large number of occupations, 
it is not possible for a counselor to consider 
all the separate occupations for which 
an individual may possess the necessary 
qualifications to make a good job adjust- 
ment. A grouping together of occupa- 
tions into classes representing fields or 
types of work is therefore essential in 
order to simplify the understanding of 
work possibilities by counselors and coun- 
selees. Such a technique helps in match- 
ing an individual's qualifications, includ- 
ing vocational and general training, hob- 
bies, extracurricular activities, casual 
work experience, and interests, to the de- 
mands of the world of work. 

The tendency in the past has often been 
to aid an individual in understanding his 
assets and liabilities without giving him 
information as to their significance in 
terms of how his strong and weak points 
can best be capitalized on a job. This is 
often due to the lack of a single technique 
as a basis for relating the individual char- 
acteristics and the job requirements. The 
application of Entry-Occupational Classi- 
fication principles involves two things: 
(1) securing all possible occupationally 
significant information about the coun- 
selee and (2) making a judgment based on 
this data as to which broad work activity 
or entry classification is most practical 
and appropriate. Direction can be given 
the counselee by aiding him in reaching 
a decision as to which of the fields of work 
represented by the six major entry classi- 
fications—Professional, Technical and 
Managerial Work; Clerical and Sales 
Work; Service Work; Fishery and Fores- 
try Work; Mechanical Work; or Manual 
Work—is most appropriate for him. If 
possible this decision should be made more 


specific by determining which of the 22 
classifications (defined by 3 digits) is most 
applicable. This procedure brings about a 
better definition of the counselee’s occupa- 
tional objectives when he is given some 
direction toward the broad segment of 
work which is considered to be suitable. 


Revisep Epition Witt Be More Userui 


The extent of the use of the Preliminary 
Edition, Part IV in counseling is limited, 
however, since the classification structure 
consisting of 22 3-digit classifications is 
not complete. A Revised Edition of Part 
IV of the Dictionary is now being prepared. 
This work is an intermediate step to a 
publication of a complete Final Edition of 
Part IV with thoroughly defined classifi- 
cations, complete listings of entry jobs, 
and enumerations of Classification Fac- 
tors pertinent to the various entry classifi- 
cations, such as: hobbies, interests, ap- 
titudes, leisure-time activities, training, 
and casual work experience. The Re- 
vised Edition will contain an expansion 
of the Part IV structure presenting three 
additional levels of classification break- 
down beyond the 22 3-digit classifications 
presented in the Preliminary Edition. 
These include 58 4-digit classifications; 
156 §5-digit classifications, and 241 6-digit 
classifications which are related to ap- 
proximately 6,000 occupations important 
in the war effort. 

For that section of the entry classifi- 
cation structure related to industrial oc- 
cupations, an easily understood function- 
ing system of coding has been developed. 
Each digit in the fourth and fifth positions 
in the code has been given a standard 
meaning. Seven meaningful digits have 
been used for the fourth digit position 
and nine for the fifth. Thus, by memori- 
zation of 16 digit meanings, it is possible 
to form up to 63 classifications for indus- 
trial types of work representing the various 
combinations possible of the fourth and 
fifth digits. This simplifies the use of the 
system by permitting identification of 
classifications to the 5-digit level for in- 
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dustrial types of work, without consult- 
ing Part IV of the Dictionary. 

Since entry applicants are not suited for 
all occupations but can be placed only in 
those jobs for which beginners are ac- 
cepted, the entry classifications of the Ke- 
vised Edition are primarily identified in 
terms of the type of entry work repre- 
sented. These types of entry jobs will 
also be related to non-entry jobs in the 
same field. Definitions of classifications 
at all levels will be included. The Final 
Edition of the Entry-Occupational Classi- 
fication structure will, therefore, present 
ever-broadening levels of classification 


with a complete association of entry 
and non-entry occupations for each of the 
classifications. The structure will pro- 
vide a technique for classification accord- 
ing to the work characteristics which the 
entry applicant brings to the labor market: 
broad classifications based on interests, 
aptitudes, and preliminary training; more 
specific classifications for applicants with 
advanced training or casual work experi- 
ence; fundamental occupational similari- 
ties between broad and specific classifi- 
cations reflected by similar digits in the 
codes used for classification. 


For several years Mr. Ward was head of the Junior Placement Services of 


the USES. 


During this period the number of Junior Counseling services 


@| in the public employment offices increased three-fold. Mr. Ward is now |B 
Chief of the Training Needs Service of the Bureau of Training, War Man- 
power Commission. 
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Correlations between “Mechanical Aptitude” 
Scores and “Mechanical Comprehension” Scores 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau 


* It might be expected that there 
would be a high correlation between 
scores on two tests designed to mea- 
sure “mechanical aptitude.” Here is 
evidence to the contrary. Because 
of the greatly increased use of tests in 
schools, industry, and the Armed 
Forces, Dr. Traxler's warning is par- 
ticularly pertinent. 


72 wak is bringing about greatly in- 
creased use of tests in the field of me- 
chanical work as a part of the measurement 
programs of educational institutions, in- 
dustrial establishments, and the armed 
services. These measuring instruments 
range from tests of rather narrow mental 
functions believed to be indicative of 
mechanical aptitude to fairly broad tests 
of mechanical comprehension and under- 
standing which tap not merely apti- 
tude but also experience and education, 
including specific courses studied in school. 

Two widely used tests in this field are 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 
and the Bennett Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion Test.! The Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test is frequently regarded as a 
test of mechanical aptitude, while the 
Bennett test, as the name indicates, is in- 
tended to measure mechanical comprehen- 
sion. The Minnesota test involves the 
identification of spatial relationships in a 
series of geometric forms of varying com- 
plexity. The Bennett test presents pic- 
torially a series of mechanical situations, 
each of which is accompanied by three 
responses, one of which correctly identifies 
the situation. No claim is made by the 


1 Published by the Psychological Corporation, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


authors of these tests that they measure 
similar factors and there is nothing in the 
form of the tests which would lead one to 
think that they do. However, since they 
are designed for measurement in the same 
general field, users of the tests show a 
tendency to expect them to yield somewhat 
similar results. Is this expectation justi- 
fied? 

In order to obtain some evidence con- 
cerning the relationship between the Min- 
nesota test and the Bennett test, a correla- 
tion was computed between scores made 
on the two tests by 230 cadets in the United 
States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps.’ 
Most of these cadets were between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-two and their 
academic aptitude was, in general, some- 
what above that of the average high 
school senior. The correlation was as 
follows: 


fr = 0.393 = 0.038 


This correlation is obviously statisti- 
cally significant, but it is fairly low. It 
indicates that there is not a great deal of 
relationship between the results of the two 
tests. 

In interpreting the correlation between 
the Minnesota test and the Bennett test, 
it is of some interest to know the correla- 
tion of each test with a test of academic 
aptitude. Correlations of the tests with 
L-scores, Q-scores, and total scores on the 
American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion, 1940 High School Edition, are shown 
in I. 


2? These scores were made available through the 
courtesy of Lieutenant Wendell C. Allen, USNR, 
Educational Assistant, United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps. 
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CoRRELATIONS OF SCORES ON THE MINNE- 

soTA Paper Form Boarp TrssT AND THE 

BENNETT MeEcCHANICAL COMPREHENSION 

TesT WITH SCORES ON THE AMERICAN CouN- 

cit EXAMINATION, 1940 
Hicu Scuoot Epition 


American 
Council Minnesota Bennett 
L-Score 0.342 = 0.039 0.343 + 0.039 


Q-Score 0.412 = 0.037. 0.258 = 0.042 
Total score 0.419 = 0.037 0.367 = 0.039 


It will be observed that all the correla- 
tions arelow. Those for total score on the 
American Council test with the Minne- 
sota and Bennett tests are of about the same 
magnitude as the correlation between the 
two mechanical tests. In other words, 
these tests are about as closely related 
to a test of general mental ability as they 
are to one another. 

The two mechanical tests show almost 
identical correlations with L-score, or 
linguistic ability. The relationship be- 
tween the Minnesota test and the Q-score, 
or quantitative ability, is somewhat higher 
than that for the Bennett test and Q- 
score. 

The correlations between the total scores 
on the American Council test and the 
scores on the mechanical tests are decidedly 
lower than the correlations usually found 
between total American Council scores 
and tests in such fields as English, reading, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. 
A test of general academic aptitude, such 
as the American Council test, is useful 
for the prediction of success in linguistic, 
mathematical, and scientific subjects, but 
it apparently has limited value for the 
prediction of success on tests purport- 
ing to measure mechanical ability. 

Although the correlations between the 
American Council test and the mechanical 
tests are low, they are significantly posi- 
tive. Assuming that the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination provides 
valid measurement of general intelligence 
of the abstract sort, one may say that there 
is a low, positive correlation between gen- 


eral intelligence and mechanical aptitude 
as measured by the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test and mechanical comprehension 
as measured by the Bennett test. One may 
reason, then, that the correlation between 
the Minnesota test and the Bennett test 
is dependent to some degree on the correla- 
tion of each test with intelligence. 

The partial correlation between the 
Bennett test and the Minnesota test with 
American Council total scores held con- 
stant was found to be 0.283, a substantial 
reduction from the original correlation of 
0.393. Both tests may measure import- 
ant aspects of mechanical work, but it 
appears that they do not have many ele- 
ments of mechanical ability in common. 

The point of this discussion is that it 
would be unwise for vocational counsel- 
ors, personnel managers, psychologists, 
or others interested in the selection of per- 
sons for mechanical work to choose a test 
of mechanical ability at random, or on the 
basis of such considerations as reliability 
alone, and to expect to obtain results 
with that test closely similar to those that 
would be obtained with another test in 
the same general field. For all such tests, 
we need more information concerning 
validity as indicated by correlations be- 
tween the test scores and criteria of success 
on the job. This information needs to be 
specific for each work situation. A test 
of mechanical aptitude similar to the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test may be 
highly valid for the selection of persons for 
certain kinds of mechanical work, while 
a test of mechanical comprehension such 
as the Bennett may be much better for the 
selection of workers in a different area in 
the broad field of mechanics. In the 
absence of such specific information, it 
would be advisable for vocational coun- 
selors to use both types of tests in the 
beginning and to check the values of the 
tests gradually as experience accumulates. 
The correlations reported in this article 
indicate that the Minnesota test and the 
Bennett test do not compete with, but 
rather complement, one another. 
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Can Factors in Vocational Choices Be Weighted? 


RALPH F. BERDIE 


Counselor, Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota 


@ That youth are prone to hitch their 
vocational aspirations to a star is not 
news to counselors. To help in the 
process of reconciling the dream with 
reality, it is enlightening to know what 
factors youth consider important when 
making a vocational choice. The 
ranking of factors by 150 male high 
school graduates is reported here. 


Len VIEWED in the light of occupa- 


tional opportunities, the voca- 
tional choices of high school students are 
not impressive in terms of their realism. 
A great proportion of students have voca- 
tional goals which cannot be realized be- 
cause society at the present time offers op- 
portunities in certain fields to relatively few 
people. A study cited by Bingham indi- 
cates the discrepancy between the num- 
ber of students choosing certain occupa- 
tions and the number of workers actually 
engaged in those occupations. ! 

Of 1,000 junior high school boys, 105 
had made the occupational choice of 
medicine. Only 5 of every 1,000 men 
workers were in that field at that time. 
Of the 1,000 boys, 64 chose law as a pro- 
fession. Only 8 of every 1,000 men 
workers were in that field. Only 6 of 
the boys chose to be a salesman while of 
the 1,000 men workers, 67 of them were 
salesmen. Thus the discrepancy between 
vocational choice and occupational op- 
portunity is great, and although the years 
leading to high school graduation tend 
to produce greater realism, levels of voca- 
tional aspiration very often cannot be 
realized. 


1W. V. Bingham, Aprtitudes and Aptitude Testing 
(New York: Harpers, 1937). 


In order to understand why students 
aspire to these relatively rare and difficult 
types of vocations, we should attempt to 
discover the factors in those occupations 
which are attractive to students. Are 
students attracted to professions because 
they are looking for easy work or big pay 
or fame? What are the factors that 
students are looking for when they choose 
a vocation?? 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects of this study consisted of 
150 male high school graduates who came 
to the Testing Bureau of the University of 
Minnesota in the spring and summer of 
1940, before beginning college. These 
men were representative of the total fresh- 
men male class entering the University 
that fall, on the basis of scores on the 
American Council Examination, the Co- 
operative English Test, and high school 
grades. 

They came to the Testing Bureau pri- 
marily for assistance in making educa- 
tional and vocational plans. Job oppor 
tunities at that time were more favorable 
than they had been a few years previous, 
and the prospects of the war were not too 
immediate. These young men were ap 
parently not subject to the depression ot 
war tensions that preceded and followed 
that period. 

To determine what these students con- 
sidered important on a job, we gave them 
a list of 18 factors in every job situation 
and asked them to rank these factors in or- 
der of importance. The relative importance 
of these factors was then determined by 


2See also report on Fortune survey, Occupations, 
XXI, March, 1943, p. 571. 
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Mep1aNn oF Rank Vatuss AssiGNep To Facrors or ImporTANCE ON A Jos AND INTER- 
quarTILE Rances (Q;-Q;) 


Factor of Importance 


Opportunity for advancement 
Opportunity to make money 


Pleasant people to work with 
Good hours 
Opportunity to learn the job 


CN 


g. Variety of work 


10. Opportunity to be ina position of authority 


11. Good boss 

12. Clean work 

13. Prestige of the job 

14. Opportunity for adventure 

15. Opportunity for travel 

16. ork outside (or inside) 

17. Opportunity to become famous 
18. Easy work 


finding the median rank value assigned to 
the factors by the 150 students. A mea- 
sure of agreement was obtained by using 
the interquartile range. 


REsuLts 


The median rank values of the various 
factors and the interquartile ranges are 
presented in Taste I. Students tend to 
agree most on those factors they consider 
very important or very unimportant on a 
job. The factor considered of most im- 
portance is a security factor—certainty of 
continuous employment. These students 
have vivid memories of the depression 
unemployment of the thirties and are 
anxious that, regardless of what occupa- 
tion they enter, they be assured of con- 
tinuing on the job. 

The next most important factor shows 
that although these young men placed a 
great premium upon security, they also 
were eager for advancement. Opportunity 
for promotion and financial reward is im- 
portant in the thinking of these students. 


Certainty of continuous employment 


Opportunity to use your own ideas 


Opportunity to “‘do good for people’ 


Median Rank _Interquartile 
Value Range 
2.85 3.38 
3.83 3-78 
3.83 4.56 
6.44 6.59 
7-14 6.31 
8.78 6.03 
8.82 7.15 
9.22 8.46 
9-43 5:77 
9-99 7-91 
10.38 6.21 
10.58 6.47 
11.50 7-34 
12.25 7-56 
12.38 6.49 
13-33 5-37 
14.18 7-83 
17.03 3.86 


Factors centering around the social 
reputation of the individual are not con- 
sidered important on a job. The prestige 
of a job and the opportunity a job offers 
for fame are ranked as relatively unim- 
portant. 

These high school graduates appear to 
be approaching the job situation from a 
mature point of view. They apparently 
are not looking for easy jobs or adventur- 
ous jobs. They want jobs offering secur- 
ity, jobs that will establish them in the 
community, jobs that will not stifle their 
initiative. 

The results obtained here are in close 
agreement with a similar study by Chant 
on 251 male employees.* The factor they 
considered of greatest importance was 
“opportunity for advancement’’ and of 
next importance ‘‘steady work."’ Of least 
importance they ranked ‘‘easy work.” 
When we consider the difference in popu- 


3S. N. F. Chant, ‘Measuring the Factors That 
Make a Job Interesting,’’ Personnel Journal, 11, 1932, 
pp. 1-4. 
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lations and the nine-year interval between 
studies, the concurrence is surprising. 


CoNcLUSIONS 


The results suggest that the students 
here studied have apparently given ma- 
ture consideration to those factors for 
which they are looking in a job. They 
apparently have a realistic idea of the 
problems they will confront in their voca- 
tional careers and are anxious to select 
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jobs which will help them avoid these 
problems. 

The vocational counselor can perhaps 
serve a useful function by indicating to 
these students that many relatively low 
level jobs for which they are suited offer 
them the factors of security and advance- 
ment which they are seeking and that their 
goals can often be achieved on other than 
the professional levels they are consider- 


ing. 


Since June 1, 1943, Ensign Berdie, USNR, has been working in clinical XY 


psychology with the U. S. Marine Corps. 
i ciated with the University of Minnesota Testing Bureau. 


He had, since 1940, been asso- 


Among his 


publications is an occupational monograph on personnel work, done in 


collaboration with J. G. Darley. 
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Who'll Do the Work—Amateurs or Experts? 


N THE NEAR future our country is going 
I to face the most critical need for voca- 
tional guidance for adults it has ever ex- 

ienced. Ten million men and women 
will be demobilized from the Armed 
Forces and 20 million will be discharged 
from war industries. 

The general public is vaguely aware that 
these vast numbers will need help but it 
thinks that placement in jobs will be the 
sole need. We know, however, that they 
will need vocational guidance before they 
can be placed in suitable jobs. 

We who are professionally concerned 
with vocational guidance bear a heavy 
responsibility for keeping this fact before 
the public. We should exert influence on 
agencies, governmental and private, that 
will assume responsibility for helping the 
demobilized find jobs. But after we have 
persuaded these agencies to adopt voca- 
tional guidance we will need to beware 
lest in their enthusiasm they appoint as 
vocational counselors persons who are not 
professionally trained. One of the great- 
est obstacles to the progress of vocational 
guidance during the 35 years of its history 
has been the dependence on amateurs. 
Most of the schools and colleges, the social 
service and other agencies have neglected 
to appoint trained persons, but have asked 
novices to fumble their way through the 
intricacies of a task that is perplexing 
even for persons firmly grounded in its 
principles and techniques. 

Nowadays it is mot necessary to use 
amateur vocational counselors. We esti- 
mate that there are in the United States be- 


tween six and eight thousand persons who 
are trained in vocational guidance. Some 
of them are not given opportunity to prac- 
tice their craft but must earn their living 
teaching Latin, social studies, or mathe- 
matics; selling goods; keeping books. 
Every one of them, however, will be 
needed as vocational counselors in the dif- 
ficult days we are envisaging. You, the 
reader of these lines, are one of them. 
What can you do to help man the agencies 
with trained vocational counselors? 

Here's something: 

Every one of the 6,000 and more Selec- 
tive Service Boards is expected to have a 
volunteer Reemployment Committeeman. 
(Indeed there should be a number of per- 
sons on each committee.) The duty of a 
committeeman is to confer with every man 
who is discharged from the Armed Forces, 
regarding his job. (See ‘‘When the Boys 
Come Marching Home,"’ page 10.) Go 
to your nearest Selective Service Board and 
offer your services as a member of its Re- 
employment Committee. With your tech- 
nical knowledge and skill you will be able 
to give real vocational guidance. By 
demonstrating its efficacy with the rela- 
tively small number of men now being dis- 
charged, you will have aroused a sentiment 
that will support vocational guidance on a 
large scale when wholesale demobiliza- 
tion occurs. 

But the Reemployment Committee is 
only one avenue of service open to you. 
You bear a further responsibility in pro- 
viding vocational guidance for the 20 
million who will be demobilized from war 
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industries. It is true the flood is not yet 
upon us. But we should even now be pre- 
paring for it. 

The best plan we have seen is the one 
proposed by Carl Gray in this issue. 
We hope that every reader will peruse 
Mr. Gray's article carefully. But do not 
stop with reading it. You, respected 
reader, are presumably an expert in voca- 
tional guidance. While reading, hold a 
little conversation with yourself like this: 
**We ought to be setting up machinery in 
our community to perform what must be 
done. It’s my moral responsibility as an 
exponent of vocational guidance. I'll 
begin tomorrow. I'll call together the 
leaders of some of the agencies Mr. Gray 
mentions as essential to his plan, and I'll 
devote myself to this cause of providing 
expert vocational guidance for my fellow 
citizens who are going to need it by the 
time we get the organization perfected."’ 

During recent years we have become ac- 


customed to waiting for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to initiate the big projects. But 
as Mr. Gray points out, this is a task that 
requires local initiative. Furthermore, 
it requires a good deal of coordination 
among the agencies of each community. 
This takes time, therefore your com- 
munity should begin its planning now. 
Above all are needed leaders. By virtue 
of your skill in vocational guidance, you 
must be one. 

We do not presume to suggest all the 
steps you should be taking in your par- 
ticular community. Vocational counselors 
are by nature highly sensitive to human 
needs. We are confident that as soon as 
you lay this issue down you will proceed 
to make your unique contribution to the 
kind of society we want after the war— 
one in which abundant vocational gui- 
dance services will play their rightful 
part in contributing to the well-being of all 
citizens.—H. D. K. 


American Education Week 


Education for Work and Education for the Air Age, featured Monday 
and Tuesday, November 8 and 9, will be of special interest to vocational 
counselors planning to participate in the 1943 program of American Educa- 
tion Week. Centered on the general theme, ‘‘Education for Victory,’’ the 
program includes also Education for World Understanding, Education to Win 
and Secure the Peace, Education for Wartime Citizenship, Meeting the Emer- 
gency in Education, and Education for Sound Health. This 23rd annual 
observance is sponsored by the National Education Association, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers. 


For suggestions for observing the week, for lists and prices of materials 
available, write the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Association Activities 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


New Occasions and N.V.G.A. Opportunities 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Kes SUMMER Trustees’ Meeting, July 10 
and 11, in New York City, had a re- 
markably high attendance record of of- 
ficers and trustees of the Association. 
Additional evidence of the faithfulness of 
your agents to their trust was manifested 
in the long hours of earnest, thoughtful ef- 
fort devoted to the consideration of prob- 
lems and opportunities now confronting 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation and to the formulation of poli- 
cies to guide us during the ensuing months. 

Present throughout these meetings were 
Florence E. Clark, Mildred M. Hickman, 
George E. Hutcherson, Leonard M. Miller, 
Carroll L. Shartle, Vernon S. Stevens, 
Marion R. Trabue, C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
Clarence W. Failor, and Margaret E. Ben- 
nett. Harry D. Kitson attended several 
meetings, as did also Ralph B. Kenney, 
Chairman of the Circulation Committee; 
and Frederick C. Seamster, Chairman of 
the Regional Conference Committee, re- 
ported Sunday morning on the progress of 
plans for regional conferences and on the 
wartime difficulties that require patience 
and ingenuity to circumvent. 

No hint of a defeatist attitude emerged 
from the deliberations. Rather there was 


a pervading awareness of increased re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for leader- 
ship in our field of service. The ever 
present question was Jow can we fulfil our 
trust, not merely can we. 


Our Program of Professional Study and Ser- 
vice. Clearly, ever better vocational gui- 
dance is essential to the war effort and will 
be one important requisite for the pre- 
vention of chaos and wasted human re- 
sources in demobilization and rehabilita- 
tion programs. We cannot, therefore, 
postpone concerted study and leadership 
with respect to these problems until 
transportation and other national conven- 
tion problems have been solved. Be- 
cause of this pressing need for a generally 
accepted program among our Branches 
and members, it was agreed that all na- 
tional funds available for service in 
Branch, Regional, and National programs 
during the year should be pooled and all 
planning coordinated to provide the full- 
est possible assistance in the holding of 
worthwhile inter-Branch or Regional Con- 
ferences. 

It was considered likely that war condi- 
tions would again make it necessary to 
limit participation in any national meet- 
ings—such as the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, to Officers 
and Trustees, or perhaps even the Execu- 
tive Committee. It was recommended 
that any such meeting be arranged as in- 
expensively as possible in order that As- 
sociation resources might be utilized to 
promote inter-Branch meetings; also, that 
Officers, Trustees, and the appropriate 
committee chairmen cooperate in pre- 
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paring or providing records or radio pro- 
grams to implement Branch and inter- 
Branch activity. 

The nation-wide broadcast sponsored by 
NVGA and the Children’s Bureau is of 
interest to members of the Association as 
well as all concerned with educational and 
vocational guidance. On this ‘Back to 
School’’ Program a teen age youngster 
put the experts on the spot in the discus- 
sion as to whether or not he should leave 
his summer job and return toschool. The 
broadcast was scheduled for the Blue Net- 
work, Washington, D. C., 10:35 p.m., East- 
ern War Time, September 15, and the dis- 
cussants included Katharine Lenroot, 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, and Lieutenant 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, First Vice-President, 
NVGA. The broadcast was arranged by 
Mildred S. Percy, Chairman, NVGA Radio 
Committee, and Mary Taylor of the 
Children’s Bureau. 


Branch Officers and National and Branch 
Committee Chairmen are urged to plan 
inter-Branch meetings at such times and 
places as will facilitate the execution of 
this general Association policy. The 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations has tentatively scheduled a 
meeting of Officers and Trustees of the 
affiliated organizations in New York for 
November 18 and 19. Groups of Branches 
conveniently located may find it possible 
to schedule NVGA Officers and Trustees 
for programs immediately following these 
New York meetings. Other groups may 
be provided with records of discussions of 
professional and Association problems to 
serve as a basis for conferences. Some 
Branches may find it most desirable to 
schedule meetings in cooperation with 
other organizations in their areas. 

If all Branches will promptly inform our 
Regional Conference Chairman, Frederick 
C. Seamster! of their most appropriate 
conference dates and topics, they will pro- 
vide information urgently needed in the 


1 Dr. Seamster is now associated with the Newark, 
New Jersey, Public Schools, as Director of Personnel. 


planning of the national program. Plans 
will be coordinated by Lieut. C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, General Program Chairman, in 
cooperation with Marion Trabue, NVGA 
Counci] Program Representative; Dr. 
Seamster, Regional Conference Chairman; 
Emil Kerchner, Committee on Branches; 
and members of the Board of Trustees who 
have accepted certain responsibilities. 

Our Inter-American Program. You have 
been informed from time to time through 
editorials in our Journal of steps in the 
furthering among the Americas of mutual 
exchange of professional experiences in 
the field of vocational guidance (Nov., 
1942, p. 237; Feb. 1943, p. 495). The list 
of correspondents in Latin American coun- 
tries who are interested in such coopera- 
tion is growing rapidly and many valu- 
able suggestions have been received. An- 
other tangible evidence of progress is a 
bulletin on Vocational Guidance in the 
United States prepared by a committee 
of NVGA to be translated into Spanish and 
Portuguese and published and distributed 
by the Pan American Union through the co- 
operation of Mrs. Concha Romera James, 
Chief of the Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation. We trust that this bulletin 
may not only provide valuable suggestions 
to our neighbors, but may also stimulate 
them to share their practices and experi- 
ences with us. 

Messrs. Luis Herrera of Mexico and 
Juan Ferrer of Puerto Rico have already 
translated The Principles and Practices of 
Vocational Guidance into Spanish, and mem- 
bers of the Puerto Rican Branch of NVGA 
have offered their services in the trans- 
lation of additional materials. Members 
of National Committees may well empha- 
size in their year’s program the selection 
and preparation of materials in their re- 
spective fields of interest that may be sub- 
mitted for possible translation. 

Vocational Guidance Consultants who can 
speak Spanish, French, or Portuguese will 
doubtless be in demand before long for ser- 
vice in the total inter-American program 
of cooperation. Your special committee 
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in this area has been advised that they 
would be asked to recommend persons who 
are thus qualified. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that interested members who have 
the necessary qualifications send their 
names together with pertinent data as to 
training and experience to the writer.* 
Those who are engaged in training voca- 
tional counselors and other personnel 
workers may search for suitable talent 
among their students and encourage prom- 
ising candidates to combine language 
and personnel study. 

Changes in our Constitution and By-Laws. 
The mail vote of delegates this spring on 
the adoption of the proposed new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws was 64 affirmative 
and 40 negative, thus falling short of the 
required two-thirds by six votes. The an- 
alysis of criticisms and suggestions from 
Branches and members, regarding pro- 
posed changes indicated two major ob- 
jections: one to the new type of pro- 
fessional membership; the other to in- 
creased dues. Several excellent sugges- 
tions were included with the ballots for 
eliminating certain ambiguities of state- 
ment. 

In view of the close vote and the sug- 
gestions received, the Board of Trustees 
voted to resubmit the Constitution and 
By-Laws for a second consideration and 
vote with the following changes: elimi- 
nation of ambiguous statements and the 
submission of two separate articles dealing 
with the two controversial issues. The 
proposed revised Constitution and By- 
Laws will be resubmitted in the Novem- 
ber issue of Occupations. This plan ap- 
pears to offer the best opportunity for a 
democratic, clear-cut expression of the 
wishes of the membership regarding con- 
troversial issues, at the same time that it 
provides opportunity for speedy adoption 
of the rest of the Constitution with pro- 
visions important for the efficient conduct 
of Association business. 


* Address these communications to Margaret E. 
Bennett, Board of Education Building, Pasadena, 
California. 


Several questions were raised last spring 
regarding the provision in the proposed 
Constitution for a change in the fiscal 
year of the Association to conform with 
the fiscal year of the Journal, July 1 
through the following June 30. The state- 
ment regarding the payment of national 
dues has been changed to read, ‘‘Dues 
are payable from July 1 to October 1,” 
thus clearly specifying that payments will 
not be delinquent before October 1 and giv- 
ing ample time in the fall for local collec- 
tion of dues that were not paid in June. 
Uniform fiscal years for the Association 
and the Journal will simplify bookkeeping 
procedures at Headquarters and eliminate 
much confusion regarding Journal sub- 
scriptions of members. 

Both of the articles submitted sepa- 
rately deserve thoughtful consideration by 
the entire membership since they have im- 
portant bearings on the policy and pro- 
gram of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. The article on Ad- 
mission and Membership involves the 
question of whether we wish to promote 
professional standards in our area of ser- 
vice through the establishment of Pro- 
fessional Membership in addition to regu- 
lar membership. The article providing a 
fifty-cent increase in annual national dues 
involves the question of whether members 
shall support the program of their Asso- 
ciation currently or whether reserve funds 
shall be used until they are exhausted and 
the Association is left without resources 
to meet special needs or opportunities. 

Officers and Trustees give liberally of 
their own time, money, and energy to 
serve the Association through attendance 
at meetings, correspondence, committee, 
promotion, and other service activities. 
Journal funds are drawn upon to cover 
much clerical and office expense at Head- 
quarters that should rightfully be met 
out of membership dues. In other words, 
we are receiving benefits as members for 
which we are not paying, and the future 
program of the Association is being seri- 
ously jeopardized if we do not increase 
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dues. This would seem to be no time to 
retrench on the program and services of an 
organization promoting vocational gui- 
dance. Rather it would appear to be a cru- 
cial time to improve and intensify our 
leadership in this area, but not at the ex- 
pense of the future solvency of the As- 
sociation. The increase in dues specified 
in the article will not even cover the in- 
creased costs due to rising price levels, 
but it will help materially to meet urgent 
current needs and will thus help to protect 
the future welfare of the Association. 
Let it not be said of our generation of 
members by those who succeed us, *“Too 
little and too late.”’ 

If each present member paid this addi- 
tional fifty cents beginning next July, and 
brought in one new member, we could 
multiply NVGA services many fold. 


New Executive SECRETARY 


The lure of the Northwest ensnared Dr. 
Clarence W. Failor this summer and he 
has resigned as Executive Secretary of 
NVGA. We express our appreciation of 
his fine services to the Association and 
extend to him and to his family all good 
wishes in their new adventures. 

Christine Melcher, formerly Assistant 
Principal of Eastern High School, Lansing, 
Michigan, is our new Executive Secretary 
at Headquarters. Miss Melcher comes to 
her work with a Bachelor's degree from 
the University of Missouri and training 
in vocational guidance and personnel 
work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and teaching, administrative 
and guidance experience in the Middle 
West. She has had valuable experience 
in extension work for International Al- 
trusa, and has been actively associated 
with NVGA in various Branches. 

We are sure that members and officers 
will find Miss Melcher eager to serve in 
all possible ways and that you will enjoy 
her as an interesting person in her own 
right as well as a representative of the 
Association.—Marcaret E. Bennett, 
President, NVGA. 


NVGA Radio Projects 


Believing that the youth who are 
tempted to stay on their jobs and not re- 
turn to school this fall are a major con- 
cern of counselors, the NVGA Radio Com- 
mittee has initiated two projects: a na- 
tion-wide broadcast (see page 50), and 
the distribution of a ‘‘Back-to-School’’ 
Radio Script to NVGA Branches, State 
Supervisors, and City Directors of Gui- 
dance. The Script was prepared by the 
Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and could be adapted as neces- 
sary to meet local needs. The Radio Com- 
mittee is Max F. Baer, Iona R. Logie, 
Frederick C. Seamster, C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
and Mildred S. Percy, Chairman. 


Who’s Who and Where 


Lizut. C. C. Dunsmoor, USNR, is now 
the commanding officer of the Naval Train- 
ing Unit, University of Dubuque, Iowa. 
Wester R. Jones, honorably discharged 
from the Army, is acting Director of 
Guidance, New Rochelle, N. Y., in Dr. 
Dunsmoor's absence. 


Lieut. Josepn A. Ryan, formerly a 
counselor at Port Chester, N. Y., Jr. High 
School, is serving on the Army Specialized 
Training Program, The Citadel, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


Mary Louise who was Secre- 
tary in the Department of Guidance, 
Records, and Appraisal, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., has accepted a position as Assistant 
Registrar, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Oxrve Surtzer will suc- 
ceed Miss Charles at New Rochelle. 


GertruDE Tosras BrcMan has accepted 
a position with the Jewish Vocational 
Service, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Cuartotte Davip has been appointed 
Employment Interviewer with the office of 
Placement and Counseling conducted by 
the Salvation Army, New York City. 


Genevieve Hunter is a counselor for 
the Brennock Employment Bureau of the 
Catholic Charities, New York City. 


Joun J. Szmpet is now Executive Assist- 
ant in Vocational Education, Vocational 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. He 
was formerly Assistant Superintendent for 
Vocational Education, Maryland. 


Witus E. Ducan, Assistant Professor 
and Director of Student Personnel, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and President, Minne- 
apolis Branch NVGA, has been granted 
leave of absence to become Assistant to the 
Director of Insular and Foreign Opera- 
tions, American Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C. 


MarcueritE W. has been 
transferred for the duration from U. S. 
Office of Education to the War Depart- 
ment where she is serving in the Pre- 
Induction Training Branch, Industrial 
Personnel Division, Headquarters, Army 
Service Forces. Her post at the U. S. 
Office of Education is taken by Frep M. 
Fow.er, formerly Director, Vocational 
Guidance Center, Salt Lake City. 


Frances Maute, well known for her 
writings on vocational themes, has been 
appointed Editor of the Independent Wo- 
man, official organ of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs. 


Creo Murtianp has retired from active 
service as Associate Professor of Voca- 
tional Education, University of Michi- 
gan, where she has been a member of the 
faculty since 1919. Dr. Maurtland has 
long been active in NVGA and had served 


as a trustee. 


M. Irene Wicutwick, Personnel Direc- 
tor, College of New Rochelle, New York, 
has received her doctorate from Teachers 
College. 


Emity Gattuer has accepted a position 
as teacher of commercial subjects and 
faculty adviser on counseling at Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


With the State Supervisors 


Frederick C. Seamster, Missouri State 
Supervisor, has accepted an appointment 
as Director of Personnel, Newark, N. J., 
Public Schools. 

Don Frame, State Supervisor of the State 
of Washington, has been commissioned a 
Lieutenant in the Navy. Marion C. Jus- 
tice, North Carolina State Supervisor, has 
received his commission in the Navy. 
Duration appointments will be made in 
North Carolina, Illinois, and Washing- 
ton. 

Edwin Davis, Vermont State Supervisor, 
was visiting professor in vocational gui- 
dance at the University of Puerto Rico 
summer session. 

F. C. Coulter is the Supervisor, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
in Hawaii. 

J. Winston Riley, Jr., formerly Insular 
Supervisor of Puerto Rico, is now Direc- 
tor, War Manpower Commission, P. R. 
John H. Hughes succeeds him as Super- 
visor. 

In Puerto Rico Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Jose M. Gallardo has asked school 
superintendents to appoint vocational 
counselors in all the junior and senior high 
schools. It is expected that more than 
200 schools will comply with this request 
and will have full or part-time counselors. 
Dr. Gallardo has provided one period a 
week for instruction in classroom guidance 
in all classes of the 80 urban junior high 
schools. Instruction units were developed 
at the summer session, University of Puerto 
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dance program is the result of intensive in- 
service teacher and counselor training fos- 
tered by Winston Riley, Jr., and Eugenio 
Padilla, with the cooperation of Dean 
José E. Gueits of the University of Puerto 
Rico. 


Rico, by Edwin Davis; Francisco Collazo, 
Supervisor, Urban Junior High Schools; 
John H. Hughes; Eugenio Padilla, Assist- 
ant Supervisor; and a group of representa- 
tive classroom teachers. 

The expansion of the vocational gui- 


News of the Branches 


Is YOUR Branch reported in Occupations? 
Is your Secretary or a specially designated 
person sending us reports of Branch meetings, 
projects, and activities of general interest? 
Changes in personnel should be sent to the 
Who's Who column. 


Northern California 


The mobilization of students for summer 
jobs, the problem of acceleration, and 
reports from the Armed Forces were the 
features of the luncheon meeting held 
May 15. Col. George T. Perkins, Com- 
manding Officer, presented a statement 
from the Army Recruiting Service; and 
Lieut. Commander Harold F. Taggert 
reported on “‘Some Startling Aspects of 
the V-12 Examination."’ J. W. Dent, 
Harry M. McPherson, and George D. 
Louderback spoke on acceleration from 
the point of view of the high school, 
the junior college, and the university, 
respectively. Different aspects of student 
placement in summer jobs were presented 
by Bernice Wilson, “Student Work in 
Relation to War Manpower Needs"’; Verne 
Hoffman, “‘Rural Harvest Problems’’; E. 
M. Brooding, ‘‘Student Help in Canning 
Industries’’; and Louise Cobb, ‘‘Harvest 
Camps." The discussion leader was O. S. 
Hubbard, Curriculum Director, Santa 
Clara County. The general topic, ‘‘Mobi- 
lization of Pupils for Summer Employ- 
ment,"’ was presented by William R. Odell, 


Chairman, Northern California Area Man- 
power Commission Advisory Committee 
on Student Labor Problems. 


Southern California 


The training and placement of disabled 
veterans were considered at a dinner meet- 
ing held June 18, at Los Angeles. The 
program included: ‘‘What Is This Re- 
habilitation?’’ Harry A. Hicker, State 
Director of Vocational Rehabilitation; 
‘Federal and State Legislation for the 
War Disabled,’’ John R. Quinn, Los 
Angeles County Assessor and Past-Com- 
mander, American Legion; ‘‘Sociological 
and Community Implications of the Dis- 
abled Ex-Service Men,’’ Paul K. Yost, 
Vice-President, Security-First National 
Bank. Chairmen were Edwin A. Lee, 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles; and Norman 
Pithey, Manager, Western Electric Com- 
pany. The program was arranged by the 
joint Adult Guidance, Rehabilitation and 
Employment Committee of the NAM, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and 
educators’ groups. 


Connecticut 


Current Guidance Problems and Prac- 
tices was the topic of the panel discussion 
at the spring luncheon meeting, at New 
Haven, May 22. Discussants included 
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Lieut. Dwight Hunter, Classification Ser- 
vice, Yale Aviation Cadet School; John 
Wittenborn, Clinical Psychologist, De- 
partment of Health, Yale University; 
Reuben Swimmer, USES, Bridgeport; Mrs. 
Belmont D. Scofield, Personnel Worker, 
Veeder-Root Company, Hartford; Paul 
Burnham, Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions; Edith Lawton, Counselor, Darien 
H. S. Chairman of the panel was R. H. 
Mathewson, Senior Supervisor, Bureau of 
Youth Services, Connecticut. 

Lieut. Hunter called attention to the 
problems presented by the soldier with 
low mental capacity or inadequate educa- 
tion. Dr. Burnham stressed the dif- 
ficulty of finding outlets for the talents of 
highly trained professional men in the 
present set-up and the difficulty of retain- 
ing student trainees in fields outside the 
immediate war demands. Dr. Witten- 
born stressed the problems arising from 
the enrollment of unqualified students in 
the technical curriculum. This malad- 
justment will be heightened, he pointed 
out, when post-war competition becomes 
acute in the ill-chosen fields. Mr. Swim- 
mer of the USES spoke of the difficulty of 
finding suitable, long-term employment 
for the handicapped veterans now return- 
ing to civilian life. Mrs. Scofield said 
that employers because of urgent need were 
accepting women not well qualified. Two 
outstanding problems were untidiness and 
time wasting. Dr. Lawton commented 
on the conflicting demands made upon 
adolescents in the name of patriotism, and 
the need to persuade them to consider 
long-term planning for the post-war fu- 
ture. 

Informal discussion followed the panel 
luncheon and a brief business meeting 
concluded the program. 


Maryland 


The final meeting of the 1942-1943 sea- 
son was held May 11, with Floyd Crom- 
well, State Supervisor of Guidance, the 
speaker. Dr. Cromwell spoke on “‘A 


Basic Guidance Program for Every 
School,’’ and also explained the Educa- 
tional Experience Summary Card. 


Greater Boston 


The Committee on Post-War Guidance, 
recognizing the problem of rehabilitation, 
re-training, counseling, and placement in- 
volved in the demobilization of men and 
women from the Armed Forces and indus- 
try, presented an interesting program, 
“Information Day—for Counselors and 
Others Interested in Post-War Planning,"’ 
May 6, at Burdett College. Present were 
representatives from the State Division of 
the Blind, the State Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion, Veterans Bureau, Selective Service, 
Community Workshops, Massachusetts 
Tuberculosis Association, Prospect Union 
Educational Exchange; and from schools 
training for nursing, dietetics, social ser- 
vice, occupational therapy, physical ther- 
apy, physical education, and teacher 
training. Following dinner and the an- 
nual meeting, George Miller of Tufts 
College spoke on the Armed Forces In- 
stitute. Dr. Miller, the New England 
member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Institute, explained that its purpose 
was to provide worth-while educational 
facilities for the service men. 


Merrimack Valley, Mass. 


The role of vocational guidance in post- 
war readjustment of the Service man and 
woman was stressed by ‘Bill’ Cunning- 
ham, Boston newspaper man at the dinner 
meeting held May 31, at Lawrence. 
There were about 150 members and guests 
present at this annual meeting, which 
was the first anniversary since the Branch 
had received its charter. 


St. Louis 


An Employment Conference in Canada 
concerned with present and post-war 
plans was reported by Madeline Walker 
at a meeting held July 21. On June 22 the 


| 
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Branch accepted the invitation of the 
Adult Education Council to hear Ernest 
Green, General Secretary of the Workers 
Education Association of Great Britain, 
who was sent to the United States by the 
British Bureau of Information. William 
H. Stead, Dean of the Washington Univer- 
sity School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, was moderator. 


New Jersey 


The May Conference and luncheon 
was held May 8, in Newark. The topic 
was ‘“‘Are Secondary School Guidance 
Programs Meeting Emergency Demands?”’ 
Discussants included: Samuel Flowerman, 
Director, Community Employment Ser- 
vice; Edward Bergen, Head, Newark 
District USES; Charles Hamilton, As- 
sistant, Secondary Education, State De- 
partment Public Instruction; Harold Bett, 
Executive Secretary, Urban League; Edith 
Rope, Placement Adviser, Essex County 
Jr. Employment Service; and Earl Sei- 
bert, Director of Guidance, Bellville High 
School. Edward Landy, Director of 
Guidance, Montclair, was chairman. 
Luncheon speakers were Carl Becker of 
the Job Instruction Program, Training 
Within Industry, WMC, Newark; and 
Rex Cunliffe, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Rutgers University. 

The Branch’s Committee on Ethical 
Practices reports in the May ‘‘Newsletter”’ 
that it is making a survey of existing coun- 
seling practices and will construct a set of 
practices acceptable to the Branch. Us- 
ing these criteria it will evaluate the prac- 
tices of agencies offering guidance by mail 
or for remuneration. Chairman is Maurice 
L. Quimby, Hamilton High School, Tren- 
ton. 


Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 


“Opportunities for Young Men in Osteo- 
pathy’’ was discussed by Dr. Wagner, a 
member of the guidance committee for 


New York State Osteopaths, at a meeting 
held June 5 at Utica. 

This autumn the Branch plans to make a 
concerted effort to interest industrial per- 
sonnel workers in its activities as there 
are many in the county who would make 
excellent members but who are not ac- 
quainted with the Association. 


New York City 


A realistic picture of the opportunities 
open to women in war jobs and essential 
civilian activities in the metropolitan area 
was presented by a panel at a dinner meet- 
ing, May 25. Discussants were: Edith 
Dudley, USES; J. J. Jenks, U. S. Alumi- 
num Company; Philip Heller, Local 155, 
ILGWU; Sarah Crovitz, Jewish Social 
Service Association; Reuben Bennett, 
B'nai B'rith, Moderator. 

A Speakers Bureau set up by the Speak- 
ers Committee is a project which is of in- 
terest to other Branches. It compiled 
a list of members available as speakers to 
schools and agencies in the metropolitan 
area. Members polled by post card were 
asked to select one of the listed topics, 
state their free time, and preference for 
addressing boys or girls. The list sent 
to schools and agencies showed about 30 
speakers who will speak on the following 
topics: Employment Opportunities To- 
day, Occupations for Women, Occupa- 
tions for College Men, Occupations in 
Aviation, How to Choose an Occupation 
and a School, Occupational and Recrea- 
tional Information, Avocations and Wor- 
thy Use of Leisure, Vocational Training 
Opportunities, Vocational Guidance for 
the Handicapped, Vocational Adjustment 
and Employment for Youth, Programs of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance in 
the Schools, War Industries. The chair- 
man of the Committee responsible for the 
project was Anna M. Jones. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


A 1943-1944 project may result from a 
Branch survey of 1942 June high school 
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graduates and senior-year school-leavers. 
The survey, suggested by the Westchester 
County Council of Social Agencies, re- 
vealed that there were 579 school-leavers 
in the 21 high schools reporting. Of these 
27 per cent had moved from the commun- 
ity; 31 per cent had secured jobs; 14 per 
cent had entered the Armed Forces; and 
the activities were unknown of 28 per 
cent. The survey also revealed that the 
number of school-leavers was smaller in 
communities having trained counselors 
than in those without them. 


Capital District, N. Y. 


The help that adults can give youth in 
wartime was discussed by J. Allan Hicks 
at the meeting in Albany, May 11. Dr. 
Andree of Nott Terrace H. S., Schenec- 
tady, described the Murray Gray Memo- 
rial, a guidance library to be open to teach- 
ers, students, and the general public. 


Cincinnati 


A special meeting to discuss the use of 
the Educational Experience Summary Card 
was held June2. Among the questions dis- 
cussed were how to fill ic out, how it will 
serve youth, and how the local reception 
center, the Employment Service, and em- 
ployers will use it. Organizations and 


agencies concerned with this card were 
invited to send representatives to the 
meeting. 


Philadelphia 


The certification of counselors in Penn- 
sylvania was highlighted at the dinner 
meeting, May 27, with Leonard Miller, 
Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, as guest speaker. The advis- 
ability of issuing temporary certificates 
until competency has been proved was 
considered, as well as the standards for 
personal qualifications, educational back- 
ground, and experience. 


Meeting of Council on Rehabilitation 


Leonard M. Miller was the official 
representative of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at the meeting in 
New York City, September 13-14. More 
than 30 national organizations were repre- 
sented. 

The Council members have a mutual 
interest in an adequate nation-wide re- 
habilitation program for the disabled in 
the Armed Forces, those rejected by draft 
boards because of disability, civilian 
casualities resulting from enemy action or 
industrial accidents, civilian handicapped 
who may become employable in essential 
industries. 

The first day's discussion centered on the 
Council's role in such a program. On the 
second day a Constitution was adopted, 
which becomes effective after ratification 
by the member organizations. 

Following the report of the Nominating 
Committee, these officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Philip S. Wilson; First 
Vice-President, Col. John N. Smith, Jr.; 
Second Vice-President, Hazel E. Furscort; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Holland Hudson. 
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Wartime Problems of Youth 


New York State Counselors Meet at Syracuse 


GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Dept. of Education 


ARTIME Prosiems of Youth’’ were 

discussed at the eighth annual 
conference on Educational and Vocational 
Guidance of the New York State Coun- 
selors Association at Syracuse University 
on Tuesday, July 13. Syracuse University 
and the New York State Education De- 
partment cooperated with the Association 
in the conference which was conducted by 
President Garrett Nyweide. Exhibits 
were arranged by Raymond M. Hand- 
ville, State Supervisor of the Guidance 
Bureau. G. C. Morehart of the Univer- 
sity faculty represented the University in 
making arrangements. 

During the conference a business meet- 
ing of the Association was held, at which 
officers for the ensuing year were chosen, 
together with two trustees. They are: 
President, Robert E. Carey, Yonkers; 
Vice-President, Elizabeth M. Smith, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson; Treasurer, Harold R. 
Bennett, Oswego; Trustees, Sally Phillips, 
Mineola, and George Buck, Buffalo. The 
other trustees are: Catherine Keogh, Or- 
sego County; Theodore Reusswig, Utica; 
Raymond Handville, Albany; and Garrett 
Nyweide, Nyack. 


In his address of welcome William P. 
Tolley, Chancellor of the University, 
stressed the importance of modern gui- 
dance methods but commented on the gap 
existing between theory and practice in 
this field. Dr. Tolley expressed the hope 
that the outcome of the present conference 
and future ones as well would be to ‘‘close 
the gap."’ He stressed the desirability of 
combining the personal with the scientific 
attitude in attempting to measure ability 
and advise youth on education. 

Three group meetings were held in the 
morning session: two designed for large 
and small schools and a third consisting 
of delegates representing education, labor, 
and employers, meeting for the purpose of 
formulating resolutions on the continued 
education of youth. The resolutions were 
later directed to the Commissioner of 
Education for his consideration and pos- 
sible future action. (These resolutions 
will be discussed by Commissioner Stod- 
dard in November Occupations.) 

The sectional group on Wartime Educa- 
tional and Counseling Practices was con- 
ducted by Catherine Keogh, Vocational 
Counselor of Otsego County, with dis- 
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CURRENT NEWS 


cussions led by Fred Kaffer, Director of 
Guidance, Syracuse; Howard C. Seymour, 
Director of Guidance, Rochester; and 
Theodore Reusswig, Director of Guidance, 
Utica. 

The group meeting on Wartime Counsel- 
ing in Small Schools was directed by Gil- 
bert Banker, District Superintendent of 


' Schools in Rockland County. Glenn A. 
| Sealy, Chairman, Committee on Voca- 


tional Guidance and District Superintend- 
ent of Lewis County; and Victor Minotti, 
Vocational Counselor in Lewis County, 
participated in the discussion. 

The aim of the conference was to dis- 
cuss policies dealing with the continued 
education of boys and girls now in school. 
These young persons are reaching the age 
when services in the Armed Forces, or in 
war industries may be required of them.! 
A group appointed to formulate resolu- 
tions dealing with this topic was under the 
chairmanship of James M. Spinning, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Rochester. The 
following delegates comprised the com- 
mittee: Harry J. Linton, Asst. Superin- 
tendent, Schenectady; George F. Pigott, 
Jr., Asst. Superintendent, New York City; 
Harold F. Studwell, Superintendent, East 
Rockaway; James F. Taylor, Superintend- 
ent, Niagara Falls. 

The Educational Experience Summary 
Card? for Secondary Schools was the sub- 
ject of extended discussion at a session 
conducted by Harold R. Bennett, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Oswego. The Card 
provides information on many questions 
dealing with youth who are graduating 
or leaving school. It has been given na- 
tional distribution in schools, by the 
United States Office of Education which, 
with other governmental bureaus, pre- 
pared it. The card, when completely 
filled out, will furnish young people with a 
digest of their education and experience, 
to prevent their maladjustment in civilian 
or military service, and will provide them 


‘A Symposium on work-school programs is sched- 
uled for November Occupations. 
* Occupations, XXI, May, 1943, pp. 666-667. 
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with a record for deposit with any em- 
ploying or induction agency. 

Participating in the discussion were 
M. E. Hinman, District Superintendent of 
Schools of Onondaga County; C. W. 
Baker, Principal of High School, Bald- 
winsville; Albert H. Covell, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oneida; and Irving 
H. Loder, Director of Guidance, Cortland. 

The general theme of the conference, 
“‘Wartime Problems of Youth,’’ was dis- 
cussed at a symposium held in the after- 
noon under the direction of Garrett Ny- 
weide, President of the Association. Brief 
addresses were made by the following 
speakers: Albert Bergesen, War Man- 
power Commission; Martin F. Hilfinger, 
President, Associated Industries of New 
York State, Inc.; Betty Hawley Donnelly, 
State Federation of Labor; Robert E. 
Carey, Director of Guidance, Yonkers; 
and J. Hillis Miller, New York State 
Education Department. 

Albert Bergesen advocated attractive 
schools, teaching realistic values, linked 
directly with the effort ‘to make pupils 
want to stay in school.’’ Regarding the 
question of labor shortage, Mr. Bergesen 
stated that Buffalo was the only critical 
area in the state while New York City 
had an abundance of labor. 

Martin Hilfinger, President of Associated 
Industries, considered the employment of 
high school youth in industry to be a local 
question, believed it to be a temporary 
situation, and held that the 16-18-year- 
old group constituted the only available 
source of labor still untapped in the state. 
He asserted that youth enter industry be- 
cause of patriotism, because of a desire to 
earn, and because of a desire to imitate 
others. They are restless, he said, and are 
not in a state of mind to do school work. 
He advocated for them ‘‘some productive 
physical activity’ that would help them 
‘to keep their feet on the ground as firmly 
as possible.’’ He drew the conclusion 
that: ‘‘Industry is in hearty accord with 
the high standards you have set up." 

Betty Hawley Donnelly of the New 
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York State Federation of Labor commented 
on the abuses of vacation permits and 
recommended that a survey be made of 
young persons in employment between 
the ages of 14 and 18. She recommended 
also that school-leaving age should be 
placed at 17 instead of 16, and that young 
people going into industry be given a 
more complete physical examination. 
Robert E. Carey, Director of Guidance, 
Yonkers, strongly advocated that coun- 
selors keep in constant touch with indus- 
try and that both counselors and directors 
“get out and make contacts; go out and 
sell what the schools are doing.’’ Mr. 
Carey also stated that Yonkers school 
authorities require one parent to appear in 
person to sign his child's working papers. 
J. Hillis Miller, Associate Commissioner 
for Higher Education, New York State 
Education Department, pointed out the 
fact ‘‘that if young persons are diverted 
from the educational program they may 
not return to it after the war is over.” 


A Close-Up of Induction 


SECOND SERVICE COMMAND ARRANGES TOUR 


of vital interest to counselors, teach- 
ers, and administrators. If they them- 
selves have been behind the scenes, they 
can do far more sympathetic and effective 
pre-induction counseling. 

Recognizing the splendid contribution 
of the schools and hoping for even closer 
collaboration, Major General T. A. Terry, 
Commanding the Second Service Com- 
mand, invited representatives of the State 
Departments of Delaware, New Jersey, 
and New York, and of the public schools 
of New York City to visit induction, recep- 


A scHooL boy becomes a soldier is 
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The pressure on the high school boy is not 
only financial, he said, but psychological 
as well. 

The speaker held that the conflict is 
‘‘a long and tedious process which did 
not begin with the outbreak of fighting 
and will not end with it. Higher educa- 
tion has a tremendous contribution to 
make to the kind of world we want and 
unless we are careful we are not going 
to break through that process. We are 
going to be faced after this war with the 
greatest repair job in history and it is 
going to take more than an engineer to do 
it. 

“The Educational Welfare of Youth” 
was discussed at a dinner meeting of the 


Association by George D. Stoddard, Com- 


missioner of Education of the State Educa- 
tion Department. The special delegates 
serving under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Spinning each presented recommendations 
advocating the continued education of 
boys and girls now in schools. ) 


tion, and training centers of the area on 
August 17 and 18, 1943. After reception 
by General Terry at Governors Island, } 
New York, the party with military escort 
visited the Induction Center at Grand 
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Central Palace, New York City. 


Ic then proceeded to the Reception 
Center at Fort Dix, N. J., where it spent 
the night. The following day it visited | 
the Signal Corps School and Training In- | 
stallation at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


The purposes of the tour as listed on the 
program and itinerary were: 
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1. To provide state educational lead- 
ers with an opportunity to observe at 
first hand in so far as possible Army 
classification and assignment pro- 
cedures. 

2 To provide them with an oppor- 
tunity to observe Army training of a 
basic and advanced nature. 

3. To afford an opportunity to ob- 
serve the relationship between the 
types of pre-induction training given 
in civilian schools and the post- 
induction training program of the 
Army. 

4. To afford an opportunity to under- 
stand the nature of military life 
through observation of the soldier's 
living, working, and recreational 
activities and facilities and their 
implications for training and gui- 
dance in the schools. 

5. To provide a medium for the ex- 
change of opinion concerning the 
and plans for pre-induction 

training in the states within the 

several Service Commands. 


The Army's guests returned from the in- 
spection tour most enthusiastic about 
this opportunity to see induction and 
training at first hand. One member ex- 
pressed for the group the hope that similar 
tours might be arranged in the several 
Service Commands as a means of strength- 
ening the link between the educational 
front and the military front in the common 
effort for national defense. At the present 
time, the Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch has an officer on duty in each Ser- 
vice Command to interpret training needs 
of the Armed Forces and cooperate with 
the schools in behalf of the men facing in- 
duction. This officer is stationed at the 
headquarters of the Service Command and 
gives his entire time to liaison service be- 
tween educational and military person- 
nel as expressed by the Secretary of War: 
“The prospect of effective collaboration 
between the educational and Armed Forces 
of the nation is a healthy symbol of a vigil- 
ant democracy in action.” 

The members of the tour planned by the 
Second Service Command included: Dela- 
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ware, H. V. Holloway, Supt. of Public 
Instruction; William Lemel, Supt. of 
Schools, Wilmington; A. B. Anderson, 
State Supt. of Trades and Industries. 
New Jersey, Robert H. Morrison, Asst. 
Commissioner of Education; Arthur B. 
Wrigley, Asst. Commissioner of Trades 
& Industries; H. H. Ryan, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction. New York State, 
George M. Wiley, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education; George Hutcherson, 
Chief of Guidance Bureau; Arvie Eldred, 
Secy. of N. Y. State Teachers Assn.; 
Harold F. Studwell, Supt. of Schools, 
East Rockaway; James M. Spinning, 
Supt. of Schools, Rochester. New York 
City, William A. Hamm, Asst. Superin- 
tendent; Arthur Bowie, Asst. Superin- 
tendent. Washington, D. C., Rall LI. 
Grigsby, Asst. Commissioner, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education; A. Tewksbury, Execu- 
tive, Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch, Army Service Forces. 

The military escort: Major Charles F. 
Dienst, Field Representative, Civilian Pre- 
Induction Training Branch, Second Service 
Command; Captain Elbert C. Price, Train- 
ing Division, Second Service Command; 
Captain Andrew Holt, Public Relations 
Officer, Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch, ASF. 


WAVES—SPARS 


If you wish copies of the booklet, ‘‘How 
to Serve Your Country in the WAVES or 
SPARS,"’ please address Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Women’s Reserve, USNR, Arling- 
ton Annex, Arlington, Va. This caution 
comes to us from the Washington office, 
Naval Officer Procurement, which is not 
equipped to care for the national demand 
and requests counselors to use the Arling- 
ton address. The Navy has announced 
that it will expand the present total of 
27,000 to 91,000 by the end of 1944. 


it 

) 


Army Officer Advisers on Pre-induction Training 


To APPOINTMENT of a field representa- 
tive in each of the nine Service Com- 
mands to work with schools and other 
civilian training agencies in the promotion 
and improvement of voluntary pre-induc- 
tion training indicates the growing con- 
cern of the War Department with the prior 
guidance and preparation of those who en- 
ter military service. 

These field representatives, as officers in 
the Army, can supply authoritative in- 
formation on Army needs. Their back- 


SERVICE 

CoMMAND States INCLUDED 

First Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island 

Second New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware 

Third Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia 

Fourth Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee 

Fifth Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Kentucky 

Sixth Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 


ground of school experience enables them 
to be of special help to schools interested 
in preparing students for future service to 
their country. They have already es 
tablished cooperative relations with state 
departments of education. 

Listed below are the names and of- 
ficial addresses of these representatives of 
the Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, 
Headquarters, Army Service Forces, and 
the Service Commands which each serves: 


AND AppREss OF CIVILIAN PRre- 
INDUCTION TRAINING BRANCH REPRESENTA: 
TIVE 


Captain Frederick A. Zehrer 
Room 309, 808 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
(Formerly Director of Child Guidance, 
Greenwich, Conn., Public Schools) 
Major Charles F. Dienst 
Room 702, 50 Broadway 
New York, New York 
(Formerly Deputy State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Nebraska) 
Captain Harry L. Dotson 
Room 711, Keyser Bldg., Redwood & 
Calvert Sts. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
(Formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Delta, Colorado) 
Major Isaac N. Carr 
302 Walton Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 
(Formerly Dean of Administration, 
Mars Hill College) 
Captain George L. Fahey 
631 Huntington Bank Building 
Columbus Gas), Ohio 
(Formerly Instructor, Education and 
Psychology, University of Pittsburgh) 
Major Arthur K. Vincent 
1828 Civic Opera Bldg., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
(Formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Walworth, Wisconsin) 
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SERVICE 

CoMMAND States INCLUDED 

Seventh Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Colorado, Wyoming 

Eighth Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico 

Ninth Arizona, Idaho, Utah, Nev- 


ada, Montana, California, 
Oregon, Washington 


AND Appress oF CIVILIAN PreE- 
INDUCTION AND TRAINING Brancu Repre- 
SENTATIVE 


ist Lieutenant John R. Rackley 

Room 412, Omaha Loan Bldg., 15th & 
Dodge Sts. 

Omaha, Nebraska 
(Formerly Assistant Professor of Social 
a Teachers’ College of Connecti- 
cut 

Lt. Colonel Jay Dykhouse 
8 Santa Fe Building 
allas, Texas 
(Formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Charlotte, Michigan) 

Captain Elmer E. Wilson 

Room 406, 450 Mission Street 

San Francisco, 5, California 
(Formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Mullen, 


Bringing in the Sheaves 


RANDOM NOTES ON VOLUNTEER FARMERS 


HE FARM labor shortage is one of the 

knotty wartime problems of vital 
concern to both the home front and the 
military front. We must have bread and 
butter as well as bullets to win this 
war. In May an account of the U. S. 
Crop Corps and the High School Farm 
Volunteers appeared in Occupations.! 
While it is still too soon to give a com- 
plete report on the food front, the Office of 
War Information offers some interesting 
facts and figures which indicate the re- 
sponse throughout the country and the 
prospects for the future. 


1M. L. Wilson, ‘‘Meeting the Farm Labor Short- 


U. S. Crop — and F. W. Lathrop, 
“Meeting the Farm Labor Shortage ——. H. S. 
Victory » May, 


arm Volunteers,’’ Occupations, X. 
1943, Pp. 627-633. 


Farmers this year cultivated about 347 
million acres, the largest acreage since 
1932. More than a half million Crop 
Corps workers helped harvest the early 
crops. However, the peak of the nation- 
wide harvest is reached in early October. 
It is estimated that by October 1 farmers 
must have at least 750,000 persons more 
than the approximately 11 million at work 
on August 1. The U. S. Crop Corps will 
still be needed. 

Seasonal workers are most in demand in 
September, October, and in some areas, 
through November. Volunteers through- 
out the country have helped save seasonal 
and other crops, with youth making a 
notable contribution. Here are a few typi- 
cal examples. 

In Ossipee, New Hampshire, Girl Scout 
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campers gathered beans. In the same area 
girls from Northfield Seminary and Rad- 
cliffe College volunteered as bean pickers. 
In Polk County, Arkansas, Boy Scouts, 
townspeople, and high school boys har- 
vested 1,750 acres of blackberries, 650 
acres of beans, and 1,250 acres of potatoes. 
Nine hundred school boys and girls were 
among the 4,500 city and town workers 
shaking peanuts and harvesting crops on 
Georgia farms in the late summer. 

More than 1,000 students from the Chi- 
cago schools worked in Illinois corn and 
tomato fields. More than 1,500 school 
boys and girls from New York City and 
Westchester County volunteered to har- 


vest berries and cherries, to work on poul- 


try and dairy farms, in hay and vegetable 
fields. Two hundred thirty-five students 
from Middletown, N. Y., saved the local 
onion crop and 15,000 Oklahoma high 
school youth relieved an acute shortage in 
that state. 4-H Club members joined 
3,000 volunteers from seven Tennessee 
counties in picking a rain-threatened 
strawberry crop. 

The U. S. Crop Corps is now established 
in most agricultural counties and civilian 
groups in most large cities have the ma- 
chinery for enlisting volunteers. Agri- 
cultural extension workers and the USES 
do the local recruiting. 


A Guide for Counselors of Women 


y Decemser, 1943, three women will 

probably be working for every two 
who worked in 1940, according to esti- 
mates of the War Manpower Commission. 
Women are needed in the Armed Forces, 
in war industries, and in essential civilian 
work. Womanpower is an important fac- 
tor in winning the war. 

Girls and women need counseling, for 
the great demand for workers and the 
variety of jobs available make decisions 
difficult. Even after she is on the job, 
the worker may need help in adjusting to 
an industrial environment. 

As a guide to counselors in helping 
women workers to plan their wartime 
contribution realistically, the U. S. Office 
of Education has issued ‘*‘Wanted—Wo- 
men War Production Workers."”! 

This little bulletin presents information 
on the need for women workers and warns 
the counselor on the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between local and national 


1 Prepared by the Program for Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers and the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, U. S. ce 
of Education, Washington,D.C. 22 pages. Mimeo- 


graphed. 


demand, since women are less mobile than 
men. A shortage of workers in a given 
area, for example, may be complicated by 
an influx of untrained women for whom 
there are no provisions for housing. 

The counselor must have local in- 
formation on labor needs and working 
conditions. After learning local needs 
by industry, plant, and occupation the 
counselor can: 


Study gee job descriptions pre- 
pared by the USES on a basis of 
nation-wide research. 

Modify each description to suit the local 
situation, with the help of the local 
USES. 

Amplify the description to supply infor- 
mation important in vocational gui- 
dance. 


The carry-over from wartime to peace- 
time jobs should, if possible, be considered. 
Jobs with little relation to peacetime pur- 
suits are generally less suitable for women 
or girls who must remain indefinitely in 
the labor market or who would have dif- 
ficulty in shifting jobs because of age, 
health, or other factors. 
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The counselor must know the oppor- 
tunities in the community for free training 
for war production work. The U. S. Of- 
fice of Education encourages the training 
of high school senior girls provided that: 


1. Courses are organized to supply 
trained workers to war industry. 

2. Students are registered by the USES. 

3. Trainees are available for employ- 
ment in war industry upon com- 
pleting the course. 

4. Courses operate for at least 15 
hours a week and not longer than 
one semester. 


The Educational Experience Summary 
Card will be helpful in determining 
whether a girl should enter a training 
class, take a war job, go to college, or 
begin professional training. 

Information on the need for workers and 
on training opportunities may be obtained 
from the local USES, the local Woman- 
power Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission, and the nearest office of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

Various arrangements are possible for 
making the most effective use of woman- 
power. Some plants use the split shift, 
which accommodates women workers 
who have home responsibilities. Some 
communities have adopted a plan whereby 
boys or girls over 16 years of age may al- 
ternate periods of school and work, under 
supervision. (Symposium on this sub- 
ject will appear in the November Occupa- 
TIONS.) 

The bulletin concludes with suggested 
procedures on counseling, referral, and 
follow-up: 


1. Arranging an interview with each 
girl, reviewing her abilities, inter- 
ests, and plans in relation to the 
particular opportunities offered, 
checking first on those occupations 
in which the need for personnel is 
great and the requirements most 
specific. The selection techniques 
mentioned previously may help the 


girl to compare to better advan- 


tage her own qualifications with 
those required on a particular job. 

2. Referring those who want to enter 
war production and who are quali- 
fied to the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice or directly to the appropriate 
training center. may 
use the Educational Experience Sum- 
mary Card prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education in cooperation 
with the War Department, the War 
Manpower Commission, the Farm 
Production Administration of the 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

3. Pointing out recommendations aris- 
ing from the study and counseling 
of the individual when referring 
her to training center or employer. 

4. Arranging for a follow-up of each 
student aiter placement to check on 
her progress and to provide further 
counseling for her as needed. 


Special Service for WACS 


To aid women corps members in their 
adjustment to Army life a special Con- 
sultation Service was set up at WAC 
Branch No. 3, Army Administration 
School. The Service pools the skills of 
the Staff and the Faculty in advising the 
Commanding Officer regarding the psycho- 
logical problems of members of the corps. 
It was recognized that women replacing 
enlisted men must be emotionally stable. 
In setting up the operating procedure of 
the Service, Paul L. Cambreleng,' 2nd 
Lieutenant, AGD, Personnel Consultant, 
had the cooperation of fellow officers and 
the supervision of his superiors. 

Company officers observe and counsel 
corps members on matters pertaining to 
life in quarters, drill, and other areas not 
covered by the Instructor-Advisors of the 
Academic Section. The Battalion Com- 
mander supervises the counseling of all 
company officers. Special problem cases 


1 Now First Lieutenant, AGD, Classification Of- 
ficer, Army Specialized Training Unit, Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. 
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are referred to the Consultation Commit- 
tee. 

The Committee consists of the Personnel 
Consultant (Chairman), the Medical 
Officer, and a WAC Officer with psycho- 
logical training (preferably married). 

Among the functions of the Consultation 
Service are: recommending action to be 
taken in cases with psychological difficul- 
ties, recommending standing operating pro- 
cedures for the advisory system, supple- 
menting the work of all advisors, assisting 
in reclassifying persons misclassified. 


New Orleans Regional Conference 


The first of a series of regional confer- 
ences was held in New Orleans, May 14, 
under the joint sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Public Schools, and the State 
Department of Occupational Information 
and Guidance. The conference was well 
attended by state and local educators and 
representatives of civic associations. E. 
E. Puls, State Supervisor, described the 
state program. The morning session 
closed with an address by State Superin- 
tendent John E. Coxe. A panel under the 
chairmanship of Counselor Joseph Abra- 
ham, Jr., discussed the Educational Ex- 
perience Summary Card. Vocational] gui- 
dance in the university, in the parish, and 
in the high school was discussed by E. B. 
Robert, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Louisiana; L. P. Terrebonne, 
Supt., Iberville Parish; and Howard 
Turner, Principal, Leon Godchaux H. S., 
Reserve, La. 


Red Cross Trains Recreation Workers 


To meet the shortage in trained person- 
nel for recreational work at home and 
abroad, the American Red Cross gives in- 
tensive 4-week training courses at Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C. The 
director is C. Ort Romney, veteran Red 
Cross worker, who had been in charge 
of the Red Cross clubs in England. 


The classes meet 7 hours a day, 5'/; 
days and 3 evenings a week. The course 
includes interpretation of recreation, an- 
alysis of group and individual recreation 
needs, program planning, wartime enter- 
tainment trends, and dramatics. Train- 
ees gain practice in nearby Service clubs. 

In this war providing recreational ac- 
tivities for the Armed Forces on leave, in 
Army and Navy hospitals has become an 
important Red Cross duty and has ex- 
hausted the supply of trained personnel. 


Vocational Films Loaned 


Victory through Vocations is one of a 
half-dozen 16-mm. sound films in color 
loaned free by the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation to schools, clubs, and colleges 
having sound projectors and operators. 
This film, made with the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Occupational Research, 
Lester J. Schloerb, Director, deals with 
occupations and vocational training avail- 
able in the schools. It shows workers on 
the job in office, factory, and laboratory, 
and includes typical classroom and coun- 
seling activities. Time—30 minutes. 
Other films are: Chicago Trains Men for 
National Defense, Opportunity in the 
Navy, Young America Learns a Trade, 
Skilled Hands for Modern Living, and 
Plenty Is Not Enough. 

For booking of one or more of these 
films, write to the Speakers Bureau, Board 
of Education, Room 714, 228 LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. Give the date on which 
the film is needed and the time when it 
will be returned. 


To supply first-hand information on the 
new U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps to hospitals 
and nursing schools an official, nation- 
wide tour is being made (see p. 27). 
The officials making the tour are Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran, U. S. Public 
Health Service; Lucile Petry, Director of 
the Corps; and Associate Director Eugenia 


Spalding. 
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+ Books Reviewed + + 


Reviews of Recent Publications . . . By Various Contributors 


THE SMALL COMMUNITY. By Arthur 
E. Morgan. New York, Harper Bros., 
1942. Pp.312. $3.00. 

Arthur E. Morgan is well known as an 
engineer, as conaltene of Antioch College, 
oa former head of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Much of Mr. Morgan's pro- 
fessional work and public service provided 
a background for observing life in the 
smaller communities of the United States; 
the TVA, for example, is primarily a - 
ect in human engineering as applied to 
small communities. 

The Small Community is presented in four 
parts: (1) The Significance of the Commun- 
nity, (2) Community Organization, (3) Spe- 
cific Community Interests, and (4) Concludin 
Observations. A classified list of suggeste 
readings is included. 

The book is more a philosophical dis- 
cussion than a pattern for community 
building. Its greatest contribution is an 
effective presentation of the significance 
of the small community in the develop- 
ment and permanence of our country. 
There can be no doubt (as stated by the 
author) that such communities are the 
“foundation of democratic life." 

Hundreds of references to outstanding 
community activities and developments 
are given as illustrations supporting the 
author's point of view, but these are not 
presented in detail. No stories of com- 
munity progress as such are told. (These 
details may, in many cases, be obtained 
from books suggested for supplementary 
reading.) 

The Small Community is a book that 
should be read by America's leaders. It 
will prove of special interest and value to 
leaders in education—especially those 
charged with responsibility for rural and 
small-town educational programs. It con- 


tains many implications for guidance of 


youth but lacks specific facts of the kind 
that can be lifted bodily from the context. 

Most important of all, Mr. Morgan's 
book will stimulate thinking—thinking 
of the kind that must be made a part of 
planning in the United States. 

nfortunately, few people realize the 
important part that the small community 
wer in the life of any nation; it is the 

ackbone of our own national life and 
yet it is, too often, in a state of decay and 
disintegration. I know of no book which 
emphasizes so well this essential aspect of 
democracy in the United States as Arthur 
E. Morgan’s—The Small Community.— 
Paut W. Cuapman, College of Agriculture, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND GUI- 
DANCE IN RURALSCHOOLS. By Ruth 
Strang and Latham Hatcher. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. 216. $2.50. 

Child Development and Guidance is an- 
other “‘needed publication."" Written pri- 
marily for the rural teacher, it is impor- 
tant for any teacher, for the administrator 
interested in vocational guidance, particu- 
larly in rural areas. 

Dr. Strang is responsible for writing the 
body of the book. A large part the 
content has come ‘“‘from the experiences 
and files of the Alliance of palleene for 
Rural Youth’’ of which Dr. Hatcher is the 
President. 

The first chapters, comprising three- 
fourths of the book, fos discussions 
of specific methods by which a teacher 
may better understand the needs and na- 
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ture of children and, what is more import- 
ant, specific suggestions on how to meet 
these needs through a thorough under- 
standing of a saat guidance philosophy. 
There are literally dozens of examples of 
case studies illustrating actual problems 
and their methods of solution. 

There is a suggested list of readings and, 
in the appendix, suggested forms which a 
wide-awake teacher could adapt in a 
guidance program. 

This is the kind of book which the re- 
viewer, a former superintendent of schools, 
would have liked his elementary and high 
school teachers to have read or used in 
their basic teacher preparation. There is 
much in it which these teachers would 
already have known. But it is good to 
have these principles recalled and to get 
the fresh viewpoint of Dr. Strang who, 
in all her writing, continually comes up 
with something new. 

In reading this book the experienced 
teacher will frequently say, ““Yes, I have 
solved some of these in the same way. 
In others, I missed the boat.’ Experi- 
ence may be the best teacher, yet there are 
many guide posts in this book for the 
beginning teacher—a lot of good, com- 
mon sense—which, if applied, would save 
a lot of spilled milk along the road in as- 
sisting each individual child to ‘‘develop 
his best capabilities and to use them as 
constructive forces in society.”’ 

Perhaps every publication in education 
has to have some theory. Unless the re- 
viewer misses his guess, however, the 
authors have said consciously or uncon- 
sciously, “‘Let’s forget theory and give 
teachers experiences via the printed page. 
Let's give them some simple techniques 
on how to meet and solve some of the 
problems peculiar to John and Janie.” 
—R. D. Faux, State Supervisor, Occupational 
Information and Guidance, Pierre, S. Dak. 


ow 


CHARLES HAMPTON, RESEARCH 


CHEMIST. By Arthur W. Kenney and 
Stephen C. Kenney. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1942. Pp. 252. $2.00. 
This is another volume in Dodd, Mead & 
Company's very excellent group of Career 
Books presente 


in fictional style com- 


plete with hero, love interest, complica- 
tions, government war work, Axis spies, 
and all. The authors are careful to point 
out that the life of a research chemist may 
not offer all the elements of excitement it 
did to Charles Hampton, but in some 
cases might offer more. However, the 
publishers have demonstrated again that 
the policy of interweaving fiction and fact 
in ie field of career information makes 
more interesting reading than a dry ca- 
reers’ pamphlet giving the approved statis- 
tical information on chances and opportu- 
nities for success as a research chemist. 
The book is suitable for high school boys 
and girls. 

The authors of the book should have 
ample preparation for this task of combin- 
ing fact and fancy. The senior author 
has his Ph.D. in chemical research, was 
an officer in the Chemical Warfare Service 
during World War I, has years of indus- 
trial research laboratory experience, and 
is at present working for the National De- 
fense Research Committee. His son, the 
junior author, until the Army Air Force 
beckoned, was studying creative writing 
at Harvard, and writing for publication on 
the side. 

The story briefly sketches the back- 
ground of the hero’s struggles through 
eight years of college and research prepara- 
tion leading to the doctorate, indicating 
some of the ways such schooling can be 
financed, some of the discouragements and 

rivations encountered, and suggestions 
or landing the first job. The rest of the 
book is devoted to his induction into the 
research laboratories of an industrial 
pharmaceutical company, his assignment 
to a research problem, details of his day- 
to-day activities, and his shift to war work 
in chemical research. It gives an accurate 
picture of what a research chemist does, 
and how he lives. 

This book should fit in very well as 
supplemental reading material in an oc- 
cupational information course, or in the 
vocational unit of a group guidance pro- 
gram. Such a tie-up makes it possible for 
the counselor to caution students against 
too literal acceptance of the success-for- 
mula pictured in Charles Hampton's quick 
rise to importance, although not to riches, 
in his chosen field. However, this is a 
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minor consideration, since present day 
youth is rather open-eyed, and not too 
expectant about traveling the Horatio 
Alger route.—Arcniz M. Turre.t, Direc- 
tor, School of Trades and Technology, and 
Dean of Curriculum, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. 


YOUR CAREER IN CHEMISTRY. By 
Norman V. Carlisle. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. 251. 
$2.50. 

This book is intended to serve as a guide 
for young people who are trying to reach a 
decision as to what profession to enter. 
It fails to achieve its goal because it is 
carelessly written, and because it is in- 
spirational and —* rather than 
analytical and advisory. The first two 
chapters describe the training required for 
several levels of chemical work, and the 
salaries which can be expected. Many 
of the statements made are misleading or 
erroneous, as, for example (page 40), 
‘The chemical engineer must . . . hold a 
Ph.D. degree." The salary figures (page 
46) indicating that a chemist may expect 
an annual salary of $1,800-$2,400, while a 
chemical engineer will receive $3,000- 
$5,000, give a very erroneous impression 
of the relative opportunities in the two 
fields. 

There follow twelve chapters describing 
the contributions which modern chemis- 
try has made to civilization. These may 
convince the reader that a career in chem- 
istry offers unlimited opportunities, but 
will give him a very incomplete picture 
of the life a chemist leads or how a modern 
industrial research laboratory functions. 
The final two chapters, on opportunities 
for women in chemistry, are well done. 

To my mind this book is exactly what 
a book on vocational guidance should not 
be. Such a book should not try to sell the 
profession—it should give a kindly, dis- 
passionate analysis of the profession, its 
opportunities as compared with those of 
other professions, its disadvantages, men- 
tal al physical qualities required of a man 


who wants to make a success in that pro- 
fession, the type of personality he should 
have, a clear description of the specific 
duties that a person may be called upon 
to perform, etc. This book says little 
about these things and much of what it 
does say is wrong. 

Your Career in Chemistry is written in a 
popular, easy-to-read style which some- 
times disregards the rules of grammar. 
Many minor errors in chemistry will be 
detected by the experienced reader. On 
the other hand, the numerous photographs 
of chemists at work are “ne selected to 
illustrate some of the tasks which a chem- 
ist may be called upon to perform. 

The book contains three excellent ar- 
ticles by leading American chemists, 
C. M. A. Stine, Vice-president of the du 
Pont Company, ‘The Chemist: Molder 
of a Better Destiny’’; Henry G. Knight, 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, ‘“The Composition of the Chemist”’; 
and Francis J. Curtis, Director of Develop- 
ment for the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany “Chemistry as a Career." Every 
student considering chemistry as a career 
will find these worth reading.—Joun C. 
Battar, Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Illinois. 


WANTED: WOMEN IN WAR INDUS- 
TRY. By Laura Nelson Baker. New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1943. Pp. 215. 
$2.50. 

Are you thinking about getting a job 
in a war plant? Would you like to know 
how to get that job? Six million more 
American women are needed in industry 
in 1943. Wanted: Women in War Industry 
gives practical suggestions on the choice 
of a job, the training, and the particular 
temperament toenjoy it. _ 

The first section, in informative and 
readable language, will be of interest to 
the six million women industry needs. 
Following the steps outlined, the house- 
wife, the office worker, or the beautician 
can confidently go about applying for a 
job in industry. 
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The second section of the book is in- 
tended to describe various machines and 
numerous jobs. This section is perhaps 
too technical for most of the six million 
women it is intended to encourage to be- 
come war workers. For example, 


‘Two lipped slotting end mills or cotter 
mills are designed to cut slots and key- 
ways. They have teeth on their sides, 
= to the axis, and also on one 
end. 


Laura Nelson Baker says, ‘Too formid- 
able? Just remember that describing a 
job is often much more difficult than actu- 
ally doing the job and it is particularly 
true about jobs that use terms unfamiliar 
to women.” 

There are many interesting photographs, 
which illustrate jobs in several industries. 
If this book influences only a few of the 
women needed in war industry now, it 
will be valuable——Heren Sasse Get- 
wicks, Amityville, N. Y. 


ow 


JOB INSTRUCTION. By Vernon G. 
Schaefer. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1943. Pp. 316. $2.50. 

Recognizing that the necessities of the 
times have laid instructional responsibili- 
ties on the shoulders of industrial super- 
visors who are not versed in pedagogical 
techniques, the author sets forth twelve 
‘fundamental principles’’ which are de- 
veloped minutely and with some concrete 
instances. 

Case problems and questions enhance 
the book's value as an oid in the training of 
supervisors.—H. D. K. 


ow 


THE REVISION OF THE STANFORD- 
BINET SCALE. By Quinn McNemar. 
Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1942. 
Pp. 189. $3.00. 

Most vocational counselors remember 
that in 1917 Terman published an account 
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of the data on which his 1916 Stanford- 
Binet scale was based. Unfortunately, 
little attention was paid to this publica- 
tion. It contained a great deal of material 
that was significant for research, and still 
more significant for the clinical inter- 

retation of psychometric scores. The 

tanford-Binet scale outran all competi- 
tors, and its popularity was a major factor 
in causing psychometric method not only 
to outrun the method of clinical case 
studies, but to a considerable extent to 
supplant this method. 

Most careful attention to Terman’s 1917 
publication might have well prevented 
some of the misinterpretation of Stanford- 
Binet scores that became current. For 
example, when the average for Alpha test 
scores in the United States Army was 
translated into a Stanford-Binet equivalent 
of less than 14 years, the. interpretation 
became current that the average ‘‘mental 
age’’ of adult males in the United States 
was less than 14 years. A review of Ter- 
man’s own data would have made clear 
the inadequacy of his standardization of 
the upper levels of the Stanford revision 
and the fact that one must distinguish be- 
tween mental-age scores on his scale and 
true ‘mental ages."’ 

This means that McNemar’s statistical 
analysis of Terman and Merril’s data is 
highly significant and must not be ig- 
nored. His concise summary (Chap. xiL 
can be read in ten minutes and adequately 
reports the study. McNemar’s book rep- 
resents an extended treatment of the data 
on which the Terman-Merril revision of 
1937 was based. This book is a com- 
panion to their Measuring Intelligence 
(Houghton-Mifflin Company).—Forrest 
H. Krrxpatrick, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Camden, New Jersey. 


Apprentice Training for America’s Youth and The 
National Apprenticeship Program. Washington, D. C., 
Apprentice-Training Service, War Manpower Commis- 
sion. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1942. Free. 


(For more book reviews, please turn to next page) 
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Today 


Chart 
Your Course 
for the World of 
Tomorrow 


Demobilization 
from the Armed Forces and 
War Industries 


Rehabilitation 


Adjustment 
to a Peacetime Economy 


These are the problems you must 
face. For this task you must be 
prepared. You will study the trends 
in a swiftly changing world. You 
will sharpen your professional tools. 
To meet your unique responsibility 
you will need 
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TheVocational Guidance Magazine 
$3.50 per year, $4.00 foreign 


Published monthly, 
October through May 


By 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, N. Y. 


FINDING YOUR WAYIN LIFE. Edited 
by Sidney A. Weston. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1942. Pp.134. $1.50. 

Any high school student would find 
this book interesting and its title appeal- 
ing. It is written in easy narrative style, 
covering such topics as getting a job, 
developing leadership, keeping friends, 
etc. Each chapter, complete within it- 
self, is written by an outstanding per- 
son in that particular field, and known to 
the student through the press or radio. 
Many chapters end with helpful sum- 
maries. Like other books of its type 
there is a tendency to say “One, two, 
three, follow these and be successful.”’ 
Yet in spite of this, it is informative, in- 
spirational, and interesting throughout. 

ow could it be otherwise with such 
contributors as E. Roosevelt, Fisher, Post, 
Burns, Gardiner, Spencer, Lee, Kitson, 
Nall, Tead, and Watson?—Rag Haropisty, 
Freshman Sponsor, Mishawaka High School, 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


PRINCIPLES OF EMPLOYMENT PSY- 
CHOLOGY. By Harold E. Burtt. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 564. 
$4.00. 

A book by Harold Ernest Burtt outlin- 
ing the fundamental principles and prac- 
tices of employment psychology was first 
published in 1926. It is cunatuitie how 
well the general principles there stated 
have peal the tests of the 17 intervening 
years. In the recent revision, the parts 
dealing with fundamentals have been 
changed very little; only the illustrative 
material is different. This fact speaks 
volumes for the earlier insight of the 
author. 

Unfortunately Chapter II on the intel- 
lectual underworld is still needed as much 
as it was in 1926. The pseudo-psycholo- 
gist claiming by astrology, phrenology, and 
physiognomy to have a perfect method for 
the placement of individuals is still extant. 
One wonders, however, why the author 
omitted a discussion of the claims of hand- 
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writing experts who seem to be increasing 
in numbers. 

Chapter III on the history of vocational 
psychology will be read with interest by 
those of us who have gone through the 
various steps, but may be skipped by 
others. However, Chapter IV should be 
read with the greatest of care by everyone, 
as it gives an excellent description of the 
types of tests available to the employment 
manager and is, with Chapter V, which 
deals with the technique of tests, and 
Chapter VI, dealing with the criteria by 
which to judge tests, the essence of the 
entire book. 

These three chapters, filled with prac- 
tical advice, dese reflect the 
industrial experience. For the employ- 
ment manager oo ange in testing, we 
should like to underline many such sen- 
tences as: “For the best that the test 
can do is to predict a criterion by which 
they are evaluated’’; and for the student 
— in testing but unfamiliar with 
industry, such sentences as:  ‘‘Before 
undertaking a (testing) project, it is well 
to make certain that the criterion will be 
available when needed." 

A large part of the remainder of the 
book deals with special tests—their use 
and the results that have been attained. 
Only one chapter is devoted to a discus- 
sion of selection methods other than tests, 
such as the application blank and inter- 
views. This part might have been ex- 
panded. 

The chapter on rating scales is excel- 
lent, showing again the practical knowl- 
edge of the author. The difficulties of 
our fellowmen are clearly pre- 
sented and solutions offered. To the em- 
ployment manager unused to statistical 
methods, the appendix, where various 
technica] points are illustrated, will be of 
value. 

This book may be read with profit both 
by the experienced and the inexperienced 
employment manager. In short, we can- 
not imagine anyone in the field who will 
not benefit from a careful consideration 
of its underlying principles.—Marion A. 
Bitis, Asst. Secretary, AEtna Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


American Job Series 


Eight different worlds of work have 
been put into comprehensive word pic- 
tures, adding to the American Job Series’ 
list of booklets, now available through 
the publishers, Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Fifty 
cents each. 

“A Career in Engineering,’ Occupa- 
tional Monograph 31, by Lowell O. Stew- 
art, Head, Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Iowa State College, depicts the new 
fields of ceramic and agricultural engi- 
neering, as well as the better-known types 
of civil, chemical, electrical, general and 
mechanical engineering, and presents the 
entire subject in fictitious ‘Bill Smith’ 
form. 

‘Your Personality and Your Job,’’ Oc- 
cupational Monograph 31, by Paul W. 
Chapman, University of Georgia, form- 
erly consultant to the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, makes some startling 
statements concerning the weight of per- 
sonality with respect to jobs, giving con- 
vincing evidence that personality traits 
and characteristics outweigh all other 
considerations in the selection and pro- 
motion of workers, with honesty, loyalty 
and dependability holding cop rank in the 
desirable qualifications. 

A relatively new profession is discussed 
in Occupational Monograph 32, ‘‘Careers 
in Labor Relations,’’ by Florence Peter- 
son, Chief, Industrial Relations Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The key to successful 
labor relations work, says Miss Peterson, 
is first of all a sense of justice, also neces- 
re are an understanding of economics, 
and the ability to handle people through 
reason rather than through force. 

‘Jobs in the Aircraft Industry,’ as dis- 
tinguished from jobs in aviation, is the 
subject of Occupational Monograph 33, 
by Albert T. Helbing, Assistant Director 
of Education, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. This industry was one of the first 
to recognize that woman can do many 
factory jobs satisfactorily. The mono- 
graph is particularly well written, with 
complete detailed information for any- 
one interested in any branch of the indus- 
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, and contains a glimpse into the future 
> it is anticipated inter-continent air 
travel will be as inexpensive and as com- 
mon as inter-state travel is now. 

The part played by instruments in war, 
and the future in instrument making, is 
related in Occupational Monograph 34> 
“Instrument Makers,"’ by Edward Schmid, 
Vocational Counselor, Zanesville, Ohio 
High School; and Michael Brand, As- 
sociate Editor, Vocational Trends. An ex- 
ample of developments in this field is the 
following quotation: ‘‘While instrument 
scientists have yet to produce a gadget 
which actually sthinks—they've come 
pretty close to it. They've concocted a 
new electric signal system, composed of a 
microphone and operated by wireless 
waves, which can bring a battery of ma- 
chines to a dead stop in case of an acci- 
dent—the instant a worker cries out for 
help.” 

— in Public Health,”’ by Adrian 
G. Gould, M.D., Attending Physician and 
Assistant Professor of Hygiene, Cornell 
University, makes Occupational Mono- 

aph 35. The development of public 
ealth work, from 1799 when Paul Revere 
was appointed the chief officer of the Bos- 
ton Board of Health, to the present, is 
given, and opportunities in both govern- 
ment and other agency health work are 
discussed. A good summary of the pros 
and cons of public health work is in- 
cluded. 

“Women’s Work and the War,"’ b 
Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, Chief, el | 
Division, Women's Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Occupational Monograph 
3 is a condensation of the opportunities 
or women as presented in previous issues 
of the American Job Series. It gives ex- 
amples of how women have contributed 
to the efficiency of the present war pro- 
gram. 

“Your Future in Chemistry,"’ by V. F. 
Kimball, Editor, The Chemist; and M. R. 
Bhagwat, former secretary, Chemist Ad- 
visory Council, in Occupational Mono- 
graph 37, succeeds in dispelling the illu- 
sion of mystery which has surrounded 
the work of the chemist. This book- 


let describes the various types of chemical 
work, and gives as the evaluation of suc- 
cess, not the dollars earned, but rather the 


opportunity of developing something new 
to benefit one’s fellow men. 

The entire American Job Series, now 
numbering 37, comprises a miniature vo- 
cational guidance library of inestimable 
worth—Ruta Barnarp Powe, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


ow | 


HOLLYWOOD STARLET. By Dixie 
Willson. Illustrated. New York, Dodd, 


Mead & Company, 1942. Pp. 342. $2.00. 

Dixie Willson’s second contribution to 
the Dodd Career shelf, is a well-written 
book in the field of didactic fiction for 
girls, fulfilling its vocational aim and giv- 
ing a true impression of the motion picture 
industry. Hollywood, the Warner Broth- 
ers’ Studio, and fictitious, as well as real 
characters, are presented in this story 
which provides occupational information 
about the industry. 

The major plot centers around Julia 
Burns, an Ohio girl who enters Hollywood 
by way of a national contest. Into this 

ot are woven the experiences of Scott 

endricks, of Troy, New York, whose ef- 
forts to win a place as extra in the film 
world give the author an opportunity to 
touch upon every phase of that field. 
Contract work is also discussed thoroughly 
in the chapters which have to do with the 
dramatic coach and her group of contract 


players. 
But acting is not the only vocation 
treated in Hollywood Starlet. An amazing 


amount of occupational material has been 

cked into the chapters which describe 
fatia’s tour through the Warner Brothers’ 
Studio. Workers are allowed to tell 
about their jobs and to demonstrate signi- 
ficant phases of their work. 

Although Hollywood Starlet is written 
primarily for girls who want to know how 
to present their talent to Hollywood, it can 
be read with pleasure by those who are 
looking for a good story, and with profit 
by those who desire to broaden their voca- 
tional outlook.—Frances ZIMMERMAN, 
New London Junior College, New London, 
Connecticut. 
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Publications Received 


Gann, Ernest K. Getting Them into the 
Blue. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1942. Pp. 154. $2.00. 

Hall, Charles Gilbert. How a Plane 
Flies. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1942. 


Pp. 232. $2.00. 

O'Malley, Patricia. Wider Wings. New 
York, Dodd, Mead, 1943. Pp. 272. $2.00. 

Getting Them into the Blue traces the story of the mak- 
ing of planes from the drafting board to the finished 
product. Well illustrated. Interestingly written, it 
gives occupational information indirectly, but no 
vocational guidance. 

How a Plane Flies furnishes the information prom- 
ised in the title and also gives a chapter on training 
and a list of government-endorsed training schools. 

Another “‘career’’ story of an airplane hostess who 
becomes chief hostess on the Texas border is Wider 
Wings. True to form, the lady marries in the end! 


Gardiner, Frederic M., Lieut. Comdr., 
USN. Stand By—Mark! New York, Dodd, 
Mead, 1943. Pp. 225. $2.00. 

The career story of a young naval officer. A ficti- 
tious story with the scene laid in the present war, but 
based on the experience of the author, who is on 
active service. The purpose of the book, according to 
the author's foreword, is to ‘present a picture of the 
U. S. Navy, to the end that young men who read it 
may become interested in the Naval branch of our 
military 


Directory of Opportunities for Vocational 
Training in New York City. Compiled by 
Vocational Service for Juniors, 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. January, 1943. 


Pp. xxxii + 128. 

Tenth edition of this Directory which is indispen- 
sable to vocational and educational counselors work- 
ing in the New York area. An important section dic- 
tated by war needs is ‘Engineering, Science and Man- 
agement War Training Courses." 


Vocational Guidance. Big Brothers, To- 
ronto, Canada, 1943. Pp. 25. 

Tells the story of service given for three years to 
boys and young men who need educational and voca- 
tional guidance. Includes procedures, tests used, and 
several specimen cases. Admits weakest point is in 
follow-up, due to limited personnel. This report will 
be of interest to all eager to know of developments in 
Canada and to service clubs desiring to initiate such a 
service for the community. 

(Please turn to page 76.) 


GROUP 
GUIDANCE 


By 


C. Gilbert Wrenn; Lt. USNR, |} 
Prof. of Educa. Psych., Univ. } 
of Minn. 


Reinhard G. Hein, Prin., So. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shirley Pratt, Tr.-Couns., 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


For: Principals 
Home Room Sponsors 


Chairmen of Home Room 
Committees 


A loose-leaf book with a new 
approach to the often difficult 
problem of guidance. Con- 
tains 37 projects dealing with 
problems of the individual, 
his school life, his relation- |} 
ships with others, and prob- | 
lems of his future. ] 


Per Copy, $1.35 


For further information, write 


EDUCATIONAL TEST BUREAU | 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, INC. 
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For Wartime Expansion 
in Physical Ed. 


Now that physical education is getting more 
on the school program, you'll need this first om 
ever published on the teaching of athletic skills, 
and its 215 skills-games descriptions! 

TEACHING ATHLETIC SKILLS takes the 
individual skills of each of 8 aon. and offers com- 
petitive games built around skills. For each 
sport there are an av of 27 coordinated skills 
games and activities. In playing these exciting 

games, pupils learn to ~~ their per- 
formance in the sports, and get the big-muscle 
exercise that conditions them for wartime. These 
games can be used in large or small space, with few 
or many participants. 

The 7 chapters of Part I, based upon the author’s 

years of experience, deal with overcoming the 
problems of a skills-game program, its organization, 
administration, and teaching. Order this book for 
10-day free examination! 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By Henry C. Craine 
Foreword by Dr. Jay B. Nash 


THIS BOOK was prepared for instruc- 
tors of both boys’ and girls’ physical- 
education classes in junior or senior 
high schools. The 215 competitive 
skills games cover soccer, touch foot- 


ball, basketball, volleyball, softball, 
track and field, golf and tennis. 


10-day free examination 
Net prof. price $2.20 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 


215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of 8 sports! 


We are happy to announce for national distribution 


THE IOWA TESTS OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Grades 9 - 13 
Now in use with over 50,000 high-school pupils in Iewa a 

Prepared under the direction of E. F. Lindquist, editor of the well-known Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of 
Basic Skills, this new Testing Program has a background of fifteen years of research and experience 
at the State University of Iowa. 
New and Significant Feature. These tests are designed to measure certain broad aspects of the 
pupil's educational development as a basis for GUIDANCE, Evaluation, and Individualization of 
Instruction. They can be administered at any time during the school year. Not to be confused 
with end-of-the-year achievement tests in specific subjects. 

Limited to 50 schools in a state with enrollments of 200 or more students. 

Full information on Program and specimen set of 

materials supplied to school administrators on request. 


Distributed exclusively, outside of Iowa, by 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16 
Administrators : Please use official letterhead and title. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccUPATIONS) 
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INDISPENSABLE BOOKS 
for Guidance Teachers 


—in War OR Peace! 


Send for Examination Copies of— 


GUIDANCE METHODS 
FOR TEACHERS 
In Homeroom, Classroom, Core Program 


- For present and future. 
Dunsmoor Designed for teachers in 
and secondary and elementary 
Miller schools; also for teacher 
training in college, gradu- 

ate school and in service. 


382 pages . . . . $9.50 


ONE HUNDRED 
GUIDANCE LESSONS 
—Second Edition— 


by For homeroom teachers, 
Endicott @dvisors and leaders of 
various groups in which 
boys and girls discuss 

their own problems. 


238 pages . . . . $4.34 


Guidance Is as Necessary 
TODAY— as Ever! 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Glover, Katherine. Women at Work in 
Wartime. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mitteee, 1943. Pp.32. Tencents. Special 
rates for quantity orders. 


Summary of the problems involved in recruiting 
womenpower. Special attention is given to adjust- 
ments for care of children of working mothers. 


Carskadon, Thomas R. Workers and 
Bosses Are Human. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, 1943. Pp. 32. Ten 
cents. 


A simple discussion of employer-employee relation- 
ships based on Golden and Ruttenberg’s The Dynamics 
of Industrial Democracy; How Collective Bargaining 
Works, Twentieth Century Fund; Fatigue of Workers, 
National Research Council. 


Craf, John R. Army Selectee’s Handbook. 
Stanford University, California, 1943. 
Pp. 79. 56 cents. 

In addition to giving general instructions on 
paring for induction, descriptions of classification 
and induction procedures, this handbook has chapters 
on military courtesy and service life at home and 
abroad. The author, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics, Stanford University, has drawn 
on his own experience, beginning with his induction, 
February 28, 1941. This complete, simple, readable 
little book will be very helpful to all who must make 
the transition to military life. 


Students Today—Soldiers Tomorrow. Os- 
wego, N. Y., Board of Education, 1943. 
Pp. 17. Mimeographed. 

Prepared in collaboration with the local draft 
board this manual gives basic information in ques- 
tion and answer form to ‘‘senior high school boys and 
their parents."’ 


Getting Ready for Induction. Columbus, 
Ohio, State Department of Education, 


1943. Pp. 30. 

This manual for boys 16-19 years old was prepared 
by the Department of Occupational Information and 
Guidance of the Ohio State Department of Education 
and the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State 
University. Through questions and answers it car- 
ries the boy through the different stages of induction, 
describes the Army and Navy training programs, 
and gives other pertinent information. Many 
schools have issued similar instructions, often on 
mimeographed sheets. They are of real help to the 
lad who wants to know the answers in order to meet 
this new experience intelligently. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


Opportunity—A Short Story of the Develop- 
ment of a Program for Crippled Children in 
America during the Last Two Decades. 
Elyria, Ohio, National Society for Crip- 
pled Children of U.S.A., Inc. Pp. 20. 


“Education, vocational training, and job place- 
ment need increasing attention in the program. . . 
Our national labors for crippled children have reached 
their highest effectiveness in the medical aspects of 
the program’’—these comments appear in this story 
of a society which, since 1921, has been carrying on a 
program *‘calculated to bring to handicapped child- 
ren those opportunities to which we have come to 
believe in a free land all children have a right.” 
The impact of the war on the program, its relation 
to the whole problem of rehabilitation, plans for the 
future are all sketched here briefly. 


Aids to Vocational Guidance, Packet VII- 
G-1. Washington, D. C., Information Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Education. Free. 


One of a series of free loan packets furnished by the 
Exchange, which is a clearing house on ideas and 
materials on education in wartime. Each packet 
contains about 20 items, ranging from one to more 
than 50 pages, providing suggestions for aiding in 
the war. Eighty different packets are available but 
not more than two may be ordered at a time. The 
loan period is two weeks, and franked labels are 
furnished for the return, postage free, of packages 
weighing four pounds or less. 


Social Work Year Book. Russell H. Kurtz, 


Editor. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1943. Pp. 764. $3.25. 

Like its predecessors this Year Book reports the 
current status of organized activities in social work 
and related fields. Part I consists of signed articles 
on organized activities. Part II is a directory of agen- 
cies, which includes NVGA. Although vocational 
guidance does not receive topical treatment, our 
readers will be interested in the sections on vocational 
tehabilitation, veterans, post-war planning. The 
book will be useful for reference. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Compiled 
by Mary F. Horkheimer and John W. 
Diffor. Randolph, Wis., 1943. Pp. 169. 

This annotated list, the third annual edition, has a 
few section on wartime education which covers pre- 
induction training, preflight training, home front, 
Qutrition, first aid and physical ficness. The alpha- 
betical title index and the alphabetical source index 
ate helpful in locating the material desired. More 
than 2,000 films are listed. 


Six Pre-Induction and Pre- 
Flight Orientation Films 


Radio and Television 
The Woodworker 
The Machinist & Toolmaker The Sheet Metal Worker 


These films listed in Bibliography of Films 
recommended for above courses by U. S. 
Army and U. S. Office of Education. 


Other valuable orientation films: Engineer- 
ing, The Draftsman, The Welding Operator. 


Also Finding Your Life Work, Journalism, 
Nursing, Dairy Industry. 


Twenty 35 mm. Film Strips for use in voca- 
tional guidance classes. 
Write for prevues 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa. Chicago, Illinois 


VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
INVENTORIES 


The Revised Edition of the Cleeton 
Vocational Interest Inventories is 
now ready. Even though the first 
edition was universally used with 
satisfactory results, the new edition 
has been greatly improved. More 
than 23,000 cases were covered in 
obtaining data for the revision. 


Men.....10c Women.....10c 
Manual of Directions.....50c 


These tests may be administered to 
determine individual interests for a 
more efficient assignment of workers 
to jobs in industry. They can be 
used with adults or with students 
from grade 8 to college and have 
proved their value as a basis for 
guidance and counsel. 


Send for approval copies. 


McKnight & McKnight 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Manoaret E. Bannart, Director of Gui- Executive Secretary, Curistins Macuser, Headquarters 
dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


C. Gusart Wrenn, First Vice-Pres., Lt., U.S. N. R., Bureau Navy Personn., Room 3711, Arlington Annex, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 
E. Crarx, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Il. 
Lzonarp M. Mixuzr, Treasurer, Chief, Occup. Inform. and Guidance, Dept. Pub. Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Trustees 


Miprep M. Hicxman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Witu1am K. Horxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
Groroz E. Hurcuzrson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carrott L. Snartis, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Stevens, F/O, Educ. er, Royal Canadian Air Force, 339 Annette St., Toronto, Ont. 
Manion R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


‘DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Chartered President Secretary 

Arkansas J. Fred Patton V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 
California 

Northern 1920 James H. Corson Cora E. Hampel, Sr. H. S., Berkele 

Southern 1922 Archie M. Turrell Gladys Young, Coord. Distrib. Trades, Services, Pasadena 
Canada 

Ontario 1938 H. R. Beattie Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
Colorado 1925 Abby M. Perkins Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 121 E. 16th Ave., Denver 
Connecticut 1929 Frank Piazza Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 
D. C. 1922 John F. Broughton Lillian S. Ducibella, Stuart Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 


National Capital 1940 Mrs. Willie A.Dodson Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Florida 


South 1941 D. L. Bosworth Helen Armstrong, 108 S. E. Ist Ave., Miami 
Georgia 

Atlanta 1936 Katherine Koonce Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Hawaii 

Honolulu 1937 Colin J. Herrick Mrs. Gertrude Dow 
Illinois 

Chicago 1920 Emil Kerchner Kathryn Judkins, 1951 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Indiana 

Central 1942 Robert H. Shaffer Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 

Northern 1940 Albert F. Stanley Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
Iowa 1928 Leonard Calvert J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Quad City 1940 Paul Young Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 
Kansas 1928 M. S. Kaufman S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
Kentucky 1936 M. M. White H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 1923 George H. Terriberry Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Maine 1942 Theodore S. Johnson Dorothy Babcock, Garland St. Jr. H. S., Bangor 
Maryland 1926 Thomas D. Braun Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 

Baltimore 1940 Fannie W. Howard 
Massachusetts 


Merrimack Valley 1941 Edward C. Manning Cora M. Barry, 118 Beacon St., Boston 
Greater Boston 1920 Norman H. Abbott Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 


Eprror's Nors: Members are urged to cooperate in keeping these listings up-to-date by reporting 
changes to Christine Melcher, 525 West 120th Street, New York City 27. atitns 
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Detroit 1929 
jackson 1939 

ing 1941 
Western 1936 


St..Louis 1925 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New York 


Central 1928 


Western 1939 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Oregon 1942 

Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 
Erie 1940 


Western 1923 


Tennessee 


a Texas 


Dallas 1929 


Virginia 1931 
Richmond 

Washington 
Seattle 1928 


Chartered 
Worcester 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 
Montana 1938 


New Jersey 1929 


Binghamton 1938 
Capital District 1930 


Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
New York Univ. 1941 
Rochester 1923 


Rockland Country 1939 
Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 


Phila., Vicinity 1920 


Puerto Rico 1940 
Rhode Island 1928 


East Tennessee 1940 
Middle Tennessee 1940 


South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 


President 
Robert C. Cole 


Paul Armstrong 
Lawrence Hess 
L. J. Luker 
Frank Wood 


Russell D. Brackett 


Claudia Lide 
Charles D. Haynes 


John Showalter 
Fred Landolphi 


Willard C. Hamlin 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Coleen M. Smith 
Margaret Crane 


Catherine Keogh 
Edith Katz 
Arthur Ryan 
Henry C. Mills 


Charles Williams 
ack Kowalsky 
hilip Zlatchin 

Essel K. Hegburg 


B. G. Childs 


S. Ezra McCulloh 
Wendell H. Pierce 
Marie Disney 
Francis Brown 

C. L. Jones 


Mary E. Smith 
Benjamin Wolf 
Rita Shubin 

Paul H. Masoner 


Carmen Gémez Tejera 


Isabelle M. Nicol 


Frank McClelland 
Jos. Roemer 


L. V. Stockard 
Chris Emmett 


Dorothy Smith 


ames E. Bauserman 


ter V. Hill 
Eugene Dils 


Roy Hylbert 
Lelah Moran 
R. A. Beckwith 
J. M. Hungate 


Secretary 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Frieda C. Harsch, 2280 Tuxedo Avenue 
Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 
Lena Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Ruth Mayer, 729—10th Ave., S. E. 


Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Mary Louise Leslie, Van Sant School of Business 
Rex B. Cunliff, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Alice Murphy, Central H. S. 
Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Tro 
Irene Kna 
E. R. Santord, Sewanhaka H. S., Floral Park 
Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academ 
Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 
Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St. 


Richard Burrell, Personnel Dept., Hawk Eye Works, 


nberger, North H. Syracuse 


Eastman Kodak 


Anne Ducey, H. S., Haverstraw 

Beulah Winston, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y.C. 
Olive Sultzer, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 
Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, Univ. of Buffalo 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 
Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave. 

Lucy Kimbel, 1459 Wagar Ave., Lakewood 
Mildred Pasch, De Vilbiss H. S., Toledo 
Kingsley Trenhoime, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunbury 
Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street 
Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Phila. 44 
Edna Schlegel, Gladstone, Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh 


Diego I. Hernandez, T. and I. School, Caguas 
Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S. 


Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 
Ruth H. Mueller, 210 W. Ridgewood Court, San Antonio 


Inez Cook, Middlebury 
Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 
Mrs. J. B. Turner 


Helen Dunn, Wes: Seattle H. S. 


Virginia Laughlin, 214—13th St., Parkersburg 


H. Keating, H. S., Whitefish Bay 


Mary 
Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 
Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramic 
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Michigan 


N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1942-43 


Sections 


Administration and Supervision of Guidance: Wannun K. 
Larton, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Individual Analysis: GwENDOLEN ScunzIDLER, Lt., j.g. 
WAVES. On leave, University of Minnesota 


ional Research: Marcusrits W. ZApoLgon, 
4729 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Preparation for Guidance Service: Lzona C. Bucnwatp, 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Divisions 

Rural Guidance: Rarmonp M. Hanpvitzs, Bureau of 
Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell Lewisburg, Penna. 


Placement: Dreno Byornaraa, U. S. Employment 
Service Division, Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching: Gurtrups Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 
E. Tarsox, Central YMCA College, 
icago, Il 
Ous-of-School: A. A. Liveriont, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Secondary Schools: S. Marion Justics, State De; 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C. = 

Special Groups: Eprra Katz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard o Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kercuner, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Community Aspects: J. Board of 
Education 228 N. La Sal fc St., Chicago, Ill. 


Constitution and Organization: Mitprep L. 
64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 
Program: C.Gitpert Wrenn, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 
University of Minnesota. 
Commercial Exhibits: M. Hess, State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J. 
Nominations: Muicprep M. Hickman, Su Gui- 
dance and Placement, Cleveland Public Schools. 
with Labor and Industry: E. 
State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
Warren K. Layton, Board of 
ation, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 
Corrgs, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Marcarert E. Bennett, City Schools, 


Pasadena, Calif. (1945); M. R. Trasus, School 
of Education, State College, Pa. Council Pro- 
gram Committee. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: Harry 
D. Krrson, Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Raven B. Kenney, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corre, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
ag Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 


Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass 


Legislation: E. Samust, Gordon Junior H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 

Radio: Mitprep Prrcy, Director of Guidance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Regional Conferences: 
Director, Occu 
dance Services, 


Frepericx C. Sgamsrer, State 
tional Information and Gui- 
efferson City, Mo. 


War Service: Marcarst E. Bennett, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Now Ready— 
Harry C. McKown’s 


HOW TOPASSA 
WRITTEN 
EXAMINATION 


Provides real help for students or adults 
taking written examinations. Explains how 
to prepare for them emotionally, physically 
and mentally, how to answer both objective 
and essay-type questions, and what to do 
after examinations have been completed. 
More than 150 suggestions, many illus- 
trated by actual questions, settings, or 
conditions. $1.50 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


left Government for Armed Forces. Third, thousands more will 
get walking papers so that war veterans who never worked for 
Uncle Sam in civilian capacity will get chance to compete for 
jobs for which they couldn't apply by reason of military ser- 
vice. 

War-service appointees: Last May there were 1,650,000 
of them or 55 per cent of Federal employees. When reductions 
are made in one Federal activity, personnel may be transferred 
to other activities, if possible. If not, names will be 
entered on reemployment lists. Employees must get 30 days' 
notice before separation. 


VETERANS AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Non-veterans will find Federal job-getting tough after 
war. Here are Civil Service plans for ex-soldiers, sailors, 
marines: 

No honorably discharged war veteran with Civil Service 
efficiency rating of "Good" or better will get gate while 
non—veteran in competition with him is retained, regardless of 
efficiency ratings or length of service. 

Persons leaving Government for military service will get 
back old jobs or jobs of like seniority, status, and pay. 

If war-service appointee goes into military service and 
returns to Government during war, he'll get former job or one 
of like seniority, status, and pay. 

Enough non-veterans will be let out to give veterans 
chance at jobs for which they couldn't try during war. 

Veterans will get preference when replacements -are made 
in Federal service. 

When appointing officer passes over veteran, he must 
state reasons in writing. Commission will decide whether they 


hold water. 


PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


More than a million boys will be enrolled in pre-induc-— 
tion training courses before end of 1943. Army is extending 
program to out-of-school boys and to girls. Out of every 
1,000 men inducted today, 900 must fill Army jobs requiring 
specialized training. Year ago it was 630 in 1,000. 

Hereafter pre—induction training experience will be re- 
corded on personal qualification card, which follows soldier 
throughout military service. 

War Department has appointed field representatives in 


(Continued on outside back cover) 
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each Service Command to consult with state education depart— 
ments, schools and other civilian training agencies in connec- § 
tion with pre-induction training. (See page 62 for names and 
addresses. 


DICTIONARY 


How your school can get Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles: Every draft board has one and most of them aren't 
using it. Ask your draft board if you can borrow its copy on 
long-term basis. This should work. 


JOB FAMILIES 


We told you about these books last March. Fourteen are 
now being sold by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Price: five to 35 cents, depending on size of book. 
Titles: Airplane Woodworker; Boilermaker; Drop—Hammey. 
Operator; Heat Treater, All-Round; Mechanical Draftsmen; 
Patternmaker, Wood; Screw-Machine Operator, Automatic; Air— 
frame Upgrading; Cane-—Sugar Refining; Fiber and Paper Con— 
tainers; Refrigerators and Refrigerating and Ice—Making 
Equipment; Shipbuilding Industry; Wooden Box Manufacture; 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. 


FROM OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Hospital Corps of U. S. Navy: 32-page illustrated pam— 
phlet by U. S. Office of Education and U. S. Navy. Also chart 
on same subject with emphasis on post-war jobs. Should be off 
press by time you read this. 

Guiding Youth for Army Service: Pamphlet by Office of 
Education and Civilian Pre—Induction Training Branch of Army. ~ 
Should be ready now. 

Job Training for Victory Chart. Now being revised by 
Office of Education. May be out middle of October. 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


How job outlook after war stacks up in eyes of most 
economists: 

Period of readjustment at least couple of years, depend- 
ing on duration of war, interval of time between defeat of 
Nazis and defeat of Japs, rate at which our soldiers and sail- 
ors will be sent home, orderliness and promptness with which 
war contracts will be liquidated, war industries reconverted, 
and marketing facilities re-established. 

Boom, lasting five to ten years, may follow. Timing and 
size of boom won't be same in all parts of U. S. and in all 
industries. Conditions favoring high level of employment 
during this period: Pent-—up demand for goods by American con— 
sumers, big individual savings, need for new buildings, roads 
and repairs of all kinds, foreign demand for American goods 
and services to help rebuild world. But: Widespread unemploy-— 
ment during readjustment might create psychology of fear. 

This would put damper on buying, kill boom before it starts. 
It would also discourage women and other temporary workers 
from giving up jobs. 

After boom: No one knows what U. S. economic conditions 
will be after war-starved demands are satisfied at home and 
foreign countries are rebuilt and can turn out own products. 
Most experts agree that industry and government, pulling to- 
gether, can keep national income at least to level of 100 
billions, can create jobs for all. 

Unemployment: . May reach 7 to 12 million six months after 
armistice, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics. This can 
be reduced through public works. Actual figure will depend on 
energy and intelligence with which industry and government 
tackle problem. Assuming victory at end of 1944, BLS esti- 
mates number of jobless can be cut down to 4.5 million within 
couple of years. 

Manufacturing: Assuming victory at end of 1944, manu- 
facturing, mainly key war plants, may lose almost 5 million 
workers by end of 1946. Big declines are expected in manu- 
facture and production of machinery and machine tools, iron 
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and steel, chemical and petroleum products. Aluminum and 
other non-ferrous metals will be in lesser demand. 

Aircraft: Newspaper and magazine predictions of post-war 
boom in this industry are poppycock. Bureau of Labor Statis-— 
tics thinks employment will nosedive from 1,750,000 to about 
250,000. Cripps, British Minister of Aircraft Production, 
predicts peacetime production, even in air-—minded world, won't 
require more than one-fourth of present plane manufacturing 
capacity, possibly as little as one-tenth. 

Shipbuilding: Loss of jobs here will be almost as great 
as in aircraft, though over somewhat longer time. 

Automobiles: After keeping about 800,000 busy on war 
production, this industry will employ about 200,000 during 
transition period, then climb up again to about 600,000. 

Brighter side: Industries making refrigerators, sewing 
machines, radios, electrical appliances, etc., will reconvert 
in hurry and show boom. There should also be quick expansion 
in production of textiles, leather, lumber, paper. 

Trade, finance, service: BLS expects rise in number of 
jobs from 9.5 million at close of 1944 to 11.6 million at end 
of 1946. 

Construction: Number of workers likely to be quadrupled. 
Industry may build 1,200,000 houses alone each year for ten 
years. 

Agriculture: Increase of million workers possible. Will 
offer slight opportunity for absorbing idle city hands. 

Self-employed: Number may jump from 3.5 to 6 million. 
Expect boom in re-employment of domestic servants. 

Government: Employees may drop from 6.4 to 4.4 million. 
Job chances for non-war veterans without Civil Service status 
will be very slim. (See October FLASHES. ) 

Armed Forces: BLS estimates drop from 1l to 2.5 million 
within couple of years. Substantial demobilization of Army 
expected after Nazis are licked. Chances are not so good for 
Navy and Air Forces. 

Transportation, public utilities: Slight employment de-— 
cline in prospect. 
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